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MOZART’S DON GIOVANNI 
SUCCESSFULLY REVIVED 
BY THE CHICAGO OPERA 


Receipts for New Year's Eve Performance Break All 

Auditorium Records—Traditions Ignored, and Many 

Errors Noted, But Audience Is Delighted 

Cuicaco—W. A. Mozart's two-act opera bouffe, the book 
by Da Ponte, was revived as a New Year’s Eve offering by 
the Chicago Civic Opera, and if all that we have heard be 
true, the receipts for that evening were very close to twenty 
thousand dollars—a record for the Auditorium. Not wishing 
to be called an old fossil—a sobriquet that we do not as yet 
deserve—we will not express our opinion regarding the fu- 
turistic and cubist scenery that really pleased our eye, even 
though it was, in our estimation, totally unappropriate for a 
Mozart masterpiece. Nor will we spend time condemning 
the electrician for flashing the spotlight on the various prin- 
cipals as they do in vaudeville houses or theaters that harbor 
comic opera companies. Neither will we go into a discussion 
concerning the costumes of the principals ; they, too, pleased 
our eye even though they were absolutely incorrect. American 
audiences do not give a rap for so-ci alled tradition. No one 
cares how the principals were dressed when the opera was 
first performed in 1787 at Prague. American audiences want 
to be entertained and they were lavishly entertained by the 
Chicago Civic Opera, as the management had given carte 
blanche to its stage, scenic and technical directors and they 
produced such oe as to deserve the harshest criti- 
cism of those who believe that a classic such as Mozart 
wrote should not be vested a la Ziegfeld of Follies fame, nor 
garbed a la George White of Scandals renown. Even the 
favish Shubert and the eccentric Woods could not have done 
better than the Chicago Civic Opera in making the ——_ 
tion meritorious from a point of view, but Mozart 
must be sung and not made a panoramic opera. 

If the eye was shocked and pleased, the ear often rebelled 
at the treatment given the score by several of the principals, 
and it seemed as if some of the tempos taken by Giorgio 
Polacco were too slow. Raisa, even 
though she wore as instructed, crinoline dresses, 
sang so well throughout the evening that we 
really forgive her for not wearing mourning 
after her father, the Commendatore, was killed 
by Don Giovanni. Raisa knows Mozart, and 
throughout the evening she was incontestably 
the star to whom the public reacted as a man, 
and even the scenery and her costumes could 
not detract from her remarkable performance, 
which places her a notch higher on the ladder of 
fame. Associated in the success of the night 
must be singled out, too, the Don Ottavio of 
Tito Schipa. The musical treat of the evening 
was his singing of Il mio tesoro. We have heard 
the difficult aria often, but seldom, if ever, 
better rendered. The stupendous applause that 
came from every corner of the house at its con- 
clusion called the singer time after time before 
the curtain and Schipa won many new admirers 
among those who understand the art of singing 
and those who know Mocartean tradition. His 
Don Ottavio could not have been improved 
upon. It stands out as an artistic and vocal 
gem, 

Edith Mason was delightful Zerlina. She 
sang gloriously, acted the part with vivacity, 
good humor and was sufficiently funny to bring 
ripples of laughter from her auditors. Louise 
Loring sang very well the music written for 
Donna Elvira, but her acting left much to be 
desired. Probably she followed instructions 
received from the stage manager and by so do- 
ing was a victim of poor judgment. Miss Loring 
has a beautiful voice, which she uses with con- 
summate artistry, and when taught the mise-en- 
scene of Donna Elvira, she will find the role one 
of the best in her repertory. Alexander Kipnis was 
highly satisfactory as the Commendatore; likewise 
Trevisan as Masetto, even though the costume and 
the wig that the latter received from the Chicago Civic 
Opera wardrobe made one feel that he needed a_ haircut 
and that his clothes were a little too small, especially around 
the waist. 

Recalling to memory the many Don 
have heard, we could not necessarily be impressed by that 
presented by Vanni Marcoux, who, after an absence of sev- 
eral years, rejoined the Chicago Opera in a role that re- 
quires a fine singer, a baritone with a luscious voice—hbut 
alas! today Vanni Marcoux depends solely upon his action 
and on his remarkable diction to win praise. This might be 
sufficient in some parts, but not in a Mozart opera. We did 
not care at all for his rendition of the Serenade, nor, as a 
matter of fact, for any of his singing. Handsome, knowing 
the theater from A to Z, he made a splendid appearance and 
won the hearts of the gentle sex. 

The difficult role of Leporello was entrusted to Virgilio 
Lazzari, a basso that we have admired in many roles, but 
who was miscast in a part requiring a lovely voice, which 
Lazzari has not. His voice is rather cavernous, well fitted 
for Archibaldo in L’Amore dei Tre Re, the Cardinal in La 
Juive, Don Basilio in The Barber and other roles so far 
entrusted to this gifted artist. 

There were so many stage errors that space forbids men- 
tioning them, even though more than one brought hilarity 
and proved again that between the sublinie and the ridiculous 
there is but one short step. It was, on the whole, a per 
formance that delighted the vast audience and the majority 
of our critics, but was looked upon dubiously by those who 
know how Don Giovanni should be done. 

OreLLo, JANUARY 2 (MATINEE) 


Otello was repeated with the same cast heard previously, 
and once again Charles Marshall scored success in the title 


scenic 


Rosa 


Giovannis that we 
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oldest established 


role. Well deserving special mention was the Desdemona of 
Eleanor Sawyer, who, completely recovered from her recent 
indisposition, sang with great feeling and beauty of tone, 
and won an ovation after the Ave Maria in the last act in 
which the note of pathos and simplicity rang so true as to 
make a very deep impression on the listeners. Miss Sawyer 
is a happy addition to the soprano department, and her suc 
cess on this occasion was richly deserved. 
TRAVIATA, JANUARY 3 

satisfying operas produced at the Audi 
torium this season is Traviata. This due to the fact that 
every principal is excellent, and, inasmuch as in operatic 
matters the singers are entitled to seventy-five per cent in 
the success of a performance, the cast under review scored 
one hundred per cent, as there was not one single flaw to 
mar the sige ensemble. Once again Muzio enthralled 
her listeners by her beautiful rendition and singing of the 
role of V joletia, in which today she reigns supreme. Tito 
Schipa repeated his impeccable rendition of the music given 
to Germont, Jr., and Richard Bonelli sang the role of the 
father with eloquence and acted with conviction and nobility. 

The score had a beautiful reading under the poetic baton 

Roberto Moranzoni. 


One of the most 


Tosca, JANUARY 4 

lor many years this reviewer has been known as one of 
the many Mary Garden “fans.” To us she was the ideal 
actress-singer of our generation. We loved her in every- 
thing, be it Melisande, Thais, Louise, Carmen, Cleopatre, 
liora, Katinka, Marguerite and every other role that she 
ever undertook, including Tosca. Every role she essayed was 
a masterpiece, so that a few years ago we would have - jumpe d 
to her defense had any one criticised “Our Mary,” as we 
always found her above criticism. Years, however, hav« 
crept on for Mary Garden as for every one else. We were 
quite young when she made her debut in opera and ever 
since then have watched her ascending star throughout her 
long and admirable career. We recollect her triumphs in 
Paris as well as with the Manhattan Opera under Ham- 
merstein in New York, her debut with the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, and will always cherish in our 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

nty-three years directing the New York College of Music, 
music schools in the country, 
fifticth anniversary in New York City. 


CARL HEIN AND 


memory the many thrills her art gave us in the past. Thus, 
it is only after long meditation, mingled with sincere regret, 
that we now review her Tosca as presented at the Auditorium 
on January 4, 1927, 

Yes, we note the date, as it will make history in the life 
of Mary Garden, as June, 1815, did in that of the great 
Napoleon. The latter found his Waterloo in the middle 
of June, 1915, and Garden, in the beginning of 1927 found 
her first defeat as Tosca. True, she had often sung the 
part, but true, too, Napoleon had fought many battles in his 
youth that brought him fame. At Waterloo he no longer 
was young and the toll of years brought him defeat as 
quickly as the army under Wellington and Blucher. Garden, 
too, is no longer a very young woman. Her birthday will 
soon be celebrated and we are too gallant to write how 
young she really is; but age will tell with or without make- 
up. Racine wrote it long ago, “Pour réparer des ans l’irre- 
parable outrage,” and all of us should be ourselves instead 
of trying to be what we once were. If such were the 
the world would be better and great talent would never 
suffer defeat nor know regret. It is better for a famed 
artist to renounce juvenile parts when in the early forties 
rather than to be told to let some one else be cast in a role 
no longer in the make-up or in the voice of the artist. Gar- 
den is great in some roles—so great, indeed, that her Tosca 
by comparison impressed as only mediocre, and this is written 
with remembrances of the past, for, if a young singer of 
today were to sing and act as poorly as Garden did we would 
not be slow in calling the performance altogether bad. 
Vocally, Garden sang passably well here and there, but we 
have in our company Muzio and Raisa who have Tosca in 
their repertory and who find the role well fitted to their 
voice. One goes to the opera, ies all, to hear singing, as 
symphonic music is to be heard elsewhere. Thus, singers 
must sing. If they don’t they must be classified as actors, 
and we have our doubts if those so-called famed actors and 
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GALLI-CURCI THRILLS A 
CAPACITY AUDIENCE AT 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Celebrated Diva Makes Her Annual Opera Debut in New 
York and Again Offers Superb Performance 
as Violetta in Traviata—An Excellent Cast 

There is one annual event which can be counted upon to 
crowd the Metropolitan Opera House to the doors and that 
is the annual return of Mie. Galli-Curci. Wednesday eve 
ning of last week, January 5, was no ex eption. 
was full, and the standees were as closely packed in as the 
proverbial sardines. And all who were there were highly 
rewarded in what the prima donna had to offer them 

The sti was Violetta in La Traviata, one 
made especially hers, and the popular 
her best. In the first act she 
who would not be on the occasion of an annual operatic 
debut,—for Mme. Galli-Curci nowadays appears in 
nowhere except at the Metropolitan? She ig 
siderable caution through that act, but 
well and her self-assurance was quickly 
sang with warmth and freedom in the remaining 
fact, by the time she had reachd Sempre | 
already very close ‘to her best The coloratura passages 
were smooth, even, clean cut and seemed surer than evet 
before. As for the accusations of an occasional sageing 
from the pitch, they were not to be sustained Wednesday 
evening. A critical ear could detect nothing but the 
flawless intonations, even when she was carried to the 
upper extreme of the soprano range. The voice itself wa 
in fine — condition It sounds healthy throughout 
From top to bottom it is even as can be, though the rich, 
warm tones of the middle register are, as they are iys have 
been, its warmest and best part. She is complete mistress 
of her vocal resources and has the good sense never once to 
force her voice. 

Mme. Galli-Curci 
looked extremely well. 


Eve ry seat 


that she has 
donna was at 
nervous—and 


prima 


seemed a trifle 


con 
vent 
mek Sh 
acts | 
ibe Ta she as 


most 


very 


was most becomingly gowned and 

She has played the role of Violetta 
sO many times that she has made it quite her 
own and gives it a distinct pity-arousing 
impersonation. 

_ Gigli was the has a beauti 
ful voice and beautifully, but of late he 
has developed rather a tendency towards ranting 
in his acting. There was quite a bit of Canio 
mixed in with his Germont, Jr. He was a bit 
too boisterous to be the true son of the 
cratic and dignified personage 
made out of Germont, Sr 
was worthy of the occasion and of the veteran 
baritone himself. 

Tullio Serafin threw himself enthusiastically 
into the business of directing a lively, vital per 
formance. All the minor characters and_ the 
chorus gave their best. It notable eve- 
ning and a great deal of enthusiasm on th 
part of the audience that could be distinctly dis 
tinguished from the loud noise made by the 
claque which — not been hired—needless to 
say—by Mme. Galli-Curci At the end of the 
opera she was called repeatedly and came out 
smiling and bowing, with Mr 
behind each and every time 


and 


young lover. He 


sings 


aristo 
which De Luca 
His performance 


Was a 


Gigli tagging on 
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Meist: ersinger 
January 3, under 
dlanzky. Friedrich 


Dit MEISTERSINGER 

rhe fourth performance of Die 
was given on Monday evening, 
the direction of Artur Be 
Schorr, that sterling baritone 
appearance of the season with the 
singing a beautiful Hans Sachs. 
Easton as Eva covered herself with 
what a superb artist she is! No 
the role may be, 


made his firs 
company, 
Florence 
glory, and 
matier what 
Miss Easton is certain to give 
an impersonation of high artistic merit. Curt 
always an intelligent Walter. Paul Bender, a 
splendid Pogner, was making what was probably his last ap 
pearance with the Metropolitan. The rest of the cast 
familiar and satisfactory to the point of making the per 
formance a capital one 


Taucher is 


was 


LOHENGRIN, JANUARY 6 
Lohengrin was given for the fourth time this 
the Metropolitan on January 6 with the same cast as 
fore. King Henry William Gustafson, who has de 
veloped into a_yery fine artist, American and American 
trained—he got his entire opera routine at the Metropolitan 
Lohengrin was Curt Taucher, handsome and impressive 
Elsa was the magnificent Florence Easton, whose portrayal 
of the role is splendid both vocally and_histrios 
Friedrich Schorr’s pry ie voice and _ striking 
power made the role of Telramund forceful and interesting 
Matzenauer was a vs Ortrud. Lawrence libbett’s force 
ful utterance made the diffic ult and ungrateful role of the 
King’s Herald bearable—which is his praise The 
performance was splendid—full of life and passion 
Wagner had arrived at the height of his genius 
conceived and executed some of this must 
dramatic Bodanzky conducted 
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season at 


was 


cally 
1, ¢ 
iramatic 


enure 


Sure 


when he 
and the intensely 


scenes 


sang the role of Amneris for the 
fourth repe 
gave an unusually fine 


and her 


first time 
Frida 
performance. She 
general portrayal was quite 


Martinelli and 


Ina Bourskaya 
this season in the 
evening, and she 
was in excellent voice 
on a par with the singing and a g of 
Rethberg, the Radames and Aida 
tion of the enslaved princess is 
detailed comment except to say 
large audience Martinelli sang h musi 
and tonal power, receiving a particular ovation after his 
piéce de resistance in the first act. Danise familiar 
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of Erich Kleiber It 


( 


charming 


BERLIN HAS 


Notable Performances of Beethoven—Works id 


Listened to 


Many 


remarkable opera performance dur- 
December has been Mozart’s Figaro, 
new decorations, under the direction 
was a most enjoyable evening, border- 
1 musicianship in the service 
admirable little orchestra 
instruments, Aravantino’s 
and interesting stage 


impression of a rarely 


BERLIN. he most 
ing the 
with a ' cas 


half ol 
t and 
iber’s h 


Ke 


ing perfection 
art (whom he 


of Me 
ymmposed of virtuosos 


adores ), 
on 
new and a vivid 
management combined to gi the 
reached excellence 
[his absolute mastery was only 
Frida Leider as Countess and Tilly de Garmo as 
1a were indeed fully adequate f their tasks and of 
high artistic fascination Leo Schiitzendorff’s Figaro, 
essyka Koetrik’s Marcellina, and Waldemar Henke’s amus- 
ing ] Sasilio are also worthy of high praise 
But Almaviva and Gitta Alpar’s page were 
not quite in keeping with the high standing of the rest of 
the Nevertheless, one has an abiding impression that 
this performance is a revelation of Mozart’s spirit 
and altogether 


scenery 


partly reached by the 


and characteristic 


Janssen’s Count 


cast 
Figaro 
something precious and exceptional 
Leo Farr, Ciassi 

[he Municipal Opera has gone in for operetta by bring- 
ing out Leo Fall’s posthumous Jugend im Mai (Youth in 
May). It had originally been written to a different libretto. 
Schanzer and Wehlisch, the expert and fashionable Vien- 
nese gentleman-tailors of operetta librettos, have made an 
entirely new action to order The way they 
fitted the new suit to the score is highly creditable to their 
skill their sugary 
and sentimental vement. The 
former libretto exciting. 

Also, F score is 
written cleanly, shows many a masterly touch and main 
yorkmanship hardly ever reached by any 
] good per- 


whether 
impr 


But it juestionable 
plot is really an 

t possibly have been less 
all’s music far from exciting; but the 


tains 
other ot opu 
formance mynd I \ I 0 retta 


matadors 
specialis 
music Singers 
tP fa hi Wallerstein, 

I excell ieT 
will not the t etta, which 
consider orth > promot to the ranks of 


opera 


of Lot hoene, Margar 
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comic 


Bruno Walter's tl ird symphony er s culmina 
Kreisler’s wonderful performance ot the Beethoven 
concerto. Less powerful than Huberman’s exciting 
was nevertheless masterly in 
the technical part, altogether con 
and heartfelt its 
fascinating beauty of 
Symphonie clas finely 
1ampion of modernism as 
had been written by 
acher Glazounov many 
Nevertheless, it shows 
its motion, in its 
1 low instrumen 
Kleiber If da Syn hon mncert contained as a 
ovel : ot of oF rz ariations and fugue written 
Gust: or Vel ritten, solid music, cropped from 
au lds, uut marked personal traits. 
The entirely unknown in the musical world, 
bowed his thanks to the applauding public, out 
from the desks of the second violins in Kleiber’s orchestra. 
It is gratifying to know thi ISICI much skill and 
learning are members of the State Cords 
means the 


tion in 
violin 
rendering a few 
id elegance of 
y the simplicity 
expression and the 


weeks agi it 
the ease < f 
! directness of 
Kreisler’s 
interpreted 

disciple 


Proko- 


vincing 

1 
musical 
“te 
by Walter, shows 
of Haydn ts 
fieff as 


Prokofieff’s sique 
this cl 
muunds as if it 
exerci f 
years ago 

ri 


the composer s rea il } DV n ase ¢ f 


tation 


Reger and 
omposer, 


stepping 


ns of so 
Orchestra, and 

is by no only 

FLORESTAN IN THE ORIGINAI 

filled out 

serlin for 
beauties 


nceert was 
heard in 


Furtwangler’s sixth Philharmonic c 
Liszt’s Faust Symphony, not 
His splendid rendering revealed the many 
remarkable score which evidently was one of the 
richest sources of the so-called Wagnerian style, in chro 
matic harmony as well as in orch lor At the same 
time, hoy elopments and symphonically 
empty spots the impression 
Carl Martin Ochr tenor of the 
the soloist, singi he heard first 
great aria from nd act of Fidelio. Beethoven 
later replaced is version, together with the orchestral 
prelude now universally 
heard hear this original form 
! many expressive 
later discarded. Och 
did not feel himself 
do full justice 
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yea 
of this 


estral ci 
vever, le nethy 
blur 
Municipal opera, was 
version of Flores 


ann, 
rarely 
tan’s the sec 
version 


thouch. to 


effective 
. which contains 
details that were 
singer 
il and did not 
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ncip lly a dramatic 


home in th “ert he: 
ne i ie congert ha 


FANTASY 
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SCHNABEL IN THE CHORAI 


with the 


Heinz l 


stra 


armonic or 
\ The 
and orches offered in a 
mance, which di or to Dr 
and as musician Artur 
piano part was a delight—polished 
technical details, full of and well bal 
all the varying mooc f expression—in short, 
uffered from an inade 
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was the choral 


che was 1 exclus choral 


fantasy for piar rus 
prepared perfor 
quali 
I’s playing of 
subtle 


carefully 
Unger’s 
Schnahe 


ties as conductor 
the 
in the 
anced in 


masterly 


power 


quate solo-quartet ywwever € ially in 


emarkably 


spec 


portions, impressive 


CHAMRER 

Janacek, teran master of 
Czech f given by the 
excellent piani ‘ona Kurz-Stephanow: rom Prague, 
Waghalter Qu r, and a number of solo wind instru- 


mente 

Jar still 
at work and, hat is more, constar advancing 
music i i f 
Czech 
quartet d violin sonata an i tet and concertino for 
piano and und more like rhapsodies 
than like natas. In spite of a certain 
monotony this mt art, the product of a crea 
tive mind, a powerful musicianly temperament, a warm- 
hearted personality Especially effective the piano con- 
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Sentai and Szymanowski 
Without Protest—Vahdah Gara Sings 


busy 


MUSICAL COURIER 


STAR REVIVAL OF MOZART’S FIGARO 


Heard—Schnabel’s Piano Sonata 


played with vigorous rhythm and brilliancy by 
Kurz-Stepanowa. 

SzyMANOWSK1's ViOLIN CONCERTO 

Huberman’s concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
was an event of unusual importance. The great violinist 
played for the first time in Germany Szymanowski’s violin 
concerto. This remarkable composition has little in com- 
mon with what is usually called concerto. It is tremendous- 
ly difficult to play, but these difficulties are not easily noticed, 
save in a few places. The orchestra has the principal part 
in this “concerto,” but this orchestra is not symphonic. It 
is, rather, coloristic, superabundantly coloristic, and in this 
respect truly interesting. An extravagant kind of music, 
but still music speaking to the senses! The Polish com- 
poser had a full success, due not only his score of a 
fantastic number of instruments, but also to Huberman’s 
superb playing and to the conducting of Gregor Fitelberg, 
the well-reputed Warsaw conductor. 

Eduard Erdmann, champion of modern piano music, gave 
his listeners a few hard nuts to crack. After Alban Berg’s 
opus 1, a piano sonata combining Tristan reminiscenses 
with early Schénbergisms, Schénberg himself was heard 
with his latest work, a suite, opus 25. The mystery of the 
“twelve-tone system” was not solved by this tough, very 
tough, music, which is moreover dry and has 


certino, 
Mme. 


extremely 
nothing left of that fantastic element, which gives so strange 
a charm to Pierrot Lunaire. Even Schonberg’s sworn 
adherents not prompted to enthusiasm by the proble- 
matical suite. 


were 
Gettinc Usep to It 
Schnabel’s sonata was by far more impressive. 
played it with more clearness and greater mastery 
of its intricacies than two years ago at the Venice Festival. 
Schnabel’s music appeared less aggressive this time in 
parts, especially the soft and slow episodes, it came 
near to what is popularly called “beautiful. Any- 


Artur 
Erdmann 


some 
even 
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its seriousness of purpose—the purity of its artistic 
-could not be mistaken, and it was received with 
respectful applause, without the least trace of those ugly 
scenes which disfigured the Venice premiere. Erdmann, 
an admirable performer of all these difficult modern pieces 
did not do full justice to Busoni’s monumental Fantasia 
contrappuntistica, failing somehow to catch that character- 
istic mixture of lofty, spiritual, mystic, visionary, passion- 
ate, and intellectual elements which Busoni knew to com- 
bine in so unique a manner. 


way, 
tendency- 


music of a more moderate stamp was finely 
played by Deman Quartet, which is continually gaining 
prominence. James “Simon’s Legend for string quartet is 
the work of a thoroughly cultivated musician who is, how- 
ever, not in sympathy with the modern idiom. Max Trapp’s 
Quartet, opus 22, goes several steps farther towards the 
present. It is, moreover, so amiable in character, so frank 
in its emotional expression, that it will always please, 
whenever well played. Zoltan Kodaly’s string trio is very 
different in tone, its strange, fantastic, passionate strains, 
full of Hungarian local color have only the fault of too 
extensive elaboration: 

A word about the Busch Quartet, which has now attained 
to the first rank. One has been accustomed to hear only 
classical works and Reger played by these splendid artists, 
but their finished rendering of Ravel’s quartet proved that 
they are equally at home in modern music whenever it finds 
favor in their critical eyes. 

An AMERICAN SINGER 

American concert singer, Vahdah: Gara, made her 
Her recital excited interest by its program 
exclusively. Debussy, Ravel, Poulenc, 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Casella, Stravinsky, Schonberg and 
Schreker were represented, and thus the listeners had an 
interesting survey of the most recent _ of song- writing 
in France, Italy and Germany. Mme. Vahdah Gara in- 
terpreted these widely different songs with remarkable com- 
pre -hension of their style and‘ with much linguistic proficiency, 
singing in all the original languages. ler voice is agree- 
able, her rendering cultivated, and of a genuinely musical 
ring. Alfredo Casella was in the audience. 

Huco LE&ICcHTENTRITT. 


Modern 


An 
3erlin debut. 
of modern songs 





STRAUSS RETURNS TO 
VIENNA STAATSOPER 


Americans Still Abound 

ViIENNA.—The great event of the past weeks was the 
home-coming of Richard Strauss to the Vienna Opera 
House. A portion of the press has been clamoring for his 
return for the past two years, in fact, ever since he left his 
comfortable directoral office disgruntled, and with an oath 
never to return “as long as Schalk was director.” Since 
then he has evidently found that he is no longer young 
enough to await Schalk’s retirement, and was therefore open 
to compromise when General Director Schneiderhan ap- 
proached him last summer with a view to reconstructing the 
broken bridges. 

Negotiations were not easy, for Strauss’ demands—$500 
a night, and twenty nights each season for five seasons— 
were high. When the agreement was tentatively made 
Schneiderhan was enthusiastically congratulated by some ot 
the papers. Great efforts were put forth to make the first 
night of Strauss’ return a great event, and indeed the ova- 
tions which he received were overwhelming. The finan- 


ALMA ROSE 
Offspring of a famous musical family, daughter of 
Rosé and niece of Gustav Mahler, who has made 
picious début at Vienna. 


Arnold 


an aus- 


cial side of the long-heralded “big night,” however, was a 
sad disappointment, the receipts being eighty-one millions 
of crowns ($1,150), of which almost one-half went to Strauss 
his salary. 
Strauss’ PLans 

Under the circumstances, Schneiderhan is perhaps less sad 
now that the contract is not yet completed, although several 

ircumstances point to the possibility of Strauss increasing 
his demands. There can be no question, of course, of this 
musician's great value to the Staatsoper as a conductor. The 
orchestral part of that Elektra performance was indeed mar- 
velous, and even atoned for what took*place on the stage. 
Gertrude Kappel, peculiarly timid in her tone production, 
could not efface memories of the great Gutheil-Schoder 
(who, incidentally, made her debut as a stage manager of 
the Staatsoper on this occasion), nor Claire Born those of 
Lucy Weidt’s Chrysothemis. Maria Olszewska’s Clytem- 
nestra was a oo improvement over her former portrayal 
of this impossib le role. She is a singer of the “racy” type, 
and her unbridled temperament often mars her otherwise fine 
work. All she needs (with apologies to Anita Loos) is “to 
go home and develop a few inhibitions,” to be a perfect 
artist. After his Elektra debut, Strauss immediately began 
rehearsals for the Vienna premiere of his Intermezzo. 

To visitors at his magnificent new Vienna home the high- 
spirited man has confided a few secrets of his present work. 
The first act of his Egyptian Helena is completed, the or- 
chestration of the second not even begun, and the new opera 
will therefore not be ready for production before 1928. 
Meanwhile he is busy with a new concerto for Paul Witt- 
genstein, the one-armed pianist. It is entitled Panatheneen- 


Zug, and is a symphonic etude with orchestra, in Passacaglia 
form. It is inspired by Strauss’ recent visit to Greece and 
will be ready for performance in the summer. 
WEINGARTNER’S PHILHARMONIC 
One of Strauss’ plans, according to his own statement, is 
to conduct “a few concerts of the Vienna Philharmonic”— 
a natural desire, as this is still the first orchestra in Central 
Europe and, according to many, in all Europe. From the 
nature of things the Strauss concerts will, if they materialize, 
be “extra” ones, as the regular subscription concerts, five 
of which have been given, are in the hands of Felix Wein- 
gartner. The nucleus of the programs are the nine Beethoven 
symphonies, which are still Weingartner’s own and greatest 
domain, and which he still conducts with all his old mastery. 
Weingartner’s performance of his orchestral setting of the 
Hammerklaviersonate I could not, unfortunately, attend, 
owing to the premiére of Janacek’s new opera, but I 
have heard many praise his ingenuity in transforming the 
pianistic sounds into the more colorful medium of the or- 
chestra. It is interesting, by the way, that Friedrich 
Nietzsche, the German philosopher (and anti-Wagnerite of 
later years) in one of his books foretells and advocates the 
transcription of Beethoven’s Sonata, opus 106, which Wein- 
gartner has just made. 
: KLENAU 
The strange fact that Vienna alone of most large musi- 
cal centers had so far heard Honegger’s widely-applauded 
King David gave Paul von Klenau an opportunity for 
pioneer work on behalf of the Franco-Swiss modernist. 
Coming after Liszt’s obsolete Bells of the Strasbourg Ca- 
thedral, Honegger’s bold piece had the effect of a tonic, 
albeit one of which several of the musical sages partook with 
reluctance and, judging by their critical effusions, with bad 
after-effects. With the commanding gesture of an inspired 
musical general Klenau led his big army to victory once 
more and visibly enjoying the evident improvement that the 
Konzertverein chorus has effected during his term as con- 
ductor of this organization. There is something appealing 
and invigorating about the whole-heartedness and fire with 
which this conductor always goes to his work. 


CHAMPIONS HONEGGER 


VaAHDAH GARA AND OTHERS 

Irene Sentheim, a singer from the ranks of Viennese so- 
ciety, has returned to the concert stage with visible signs of 
increasing assurance. Frau Sentheim is not possessed of re- 
markable vocal gifts, but excels more on the interpretative 
and musicianly, side of her work. To cope with Paul Schein- 
pflug’s pale lyricism in the Worpswede song cycle showed 
courage rather than a striving for easy success. Much the 
same may be said of Una Buenos, an American soprano, who 
is well remembered from her last year’s concert here. She, 
too, waived all possible desires for a “grateful” program in 
her effort to break a spear for the moderns (notably 
Webern). Miss Buenos, too, is not a singer of the brilliant 
type, but rather of the intellectual and serious sort, and her 
success was as notable as last year. Paul Pisk mastered the 
tremendously difficult piano accompaniments. 

The third member of a modernistically inclined trio of 
singers was Vahdah Gara. In two recitals this singer gave a 
survey of song literature ranging from Schubert to Sch6n- 
berg, with Wolf, Marx, Strauss, Schreker, Debussy, Casella, 
Stravinsky, Ravel, Poulenc and Charles T. Griffes (repre- 
senting the U. S. A.) filling the wide gap. A formidable 
task, but excellently prepared and carried through with 
authority and ability. The voice of this American artist 
is not big nor of the “velvety” sort, but a very expressive 
instrument which she used with intelligence and artistry and 
which is a suitable medium for the manifold moods and 
colors of modern songs. By welcoming this singer, Vienna 
merely endorsed the verdict which Paris had previously 
passed on the same program. 

ARTHUR SHATTUCK PLAys 

The variety of instrumentalists has been very great during 
the last few weeks. Robert Goldsand, on the eve of his de- 
parture for American shores, was heartily bidden good-bye 
and all good wishes, and Arthur Shattuck, returning from 
there, after prolonged absence, to the city of his studies with 
Leschetizky, was welcomed back no less enthusiastically. 
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Brahms’ F minor Sonata was the chef d’ceuvre of his im- 
pressive program, and from Buxtehude, Bach, Purcell and 
Couperin to the moderns, it comprised many styles. The 
American public knows Shattuck well enough to be sure that 
each piece was thoroughly mastered. 

Jan Smeterlin, that indefatigable pianistic pioneer of mod- 
ern music (Szymanowski in particular), came this season 
with a more classical program than usual (Chopin and 
Brahms) to give a no longer required proof of his ver- 


satility. Ravel’s Sent Valses he endowed with a grace and 
wit of which few of his colleagues are capable. Marie 
Tauszky, a Viennese pianist, also deserves mention. How 


this artist has developed .and broadened since I heard her 
debut concert a few years ago! 
ENTER THE YOUNG GENERATION 
Something of an event was the debut concert of Alma 
Rosé. She is loved in Vienna for her father’s sake, and as 
the niece of Gustav Mahler. Such descent sufficed to assure 
a full house—but it is a sword that cuts both ways, for ex- 
pectations in such cases are far higher than usual. Young 
Miss Rosé was visibly conscious of the difficult situation, and 
to some extent hampered by it. The Beethoven Romance 
suffered from such “inhibitions,” and to some extent also the 
Bach Double Concerto, which her father played with her. 
Only in the Tchaikowsky Concerto did the young artist at- 
tain that freedom both of technique and expression which is 
the criterion of the true artist and no doubt latent in her. 
She has all the fundamentals—a solid technic and a musician- 
ship inherited from and cultivated by her illustrious father. 
What she still lacks—the assurance to place such merits in 
the right light—can be acquired only by routine and experi- 
ence, which is merely a question of time. 
PauL BECHERT. 


FROM VAUDEVILLE TO 
THE OPERA COMIQUE 


Musical Clown Turns Out to Be Serious Composer—Le 
Cloitre Arouses Wide-Spread Interest 

Paris.—The event of Christmas week in Paris was the 
production of Le Cloitre, a three-act opera by Michel Mau- 
rice Lévy at the Opéra Comique. Rarely has “tout Paris” 
turned out in such brilliancy as it did for the dress re- 
hearsal. For everybody knows Bétove, the beloved clown 
at the piano, but none knew him in ‘the serious role of 
Michel Maurice Lévy, the composer of a serious work. So 
before and since, the “tout Paris” has been discussing the 
work, and opinion is sharply divided as to its popular ap- 
peal. 

Le Cloitre is unique for being an opera without women 
in the cast. The story, taken from Emil Verhaeren’s work 
of the same name, is likewise most unusual. . Balthazar, a 
monk in the monastery, had killed his father in a drunken 
frenzy ten years be fore, and an innocent vagabond had paid 
for the crime with his life. But in expiation of his act the 
real criminal turned monk. The Prior of the monastery is 
an old man, for whom a successor is needed, and Balthazar 
—_ the logical candidate for this responsible post. 

But his guilty conscience gives him no rest and he refuses 
the honor, thus giving an opportunity for the intrigues of 
Dom Thomas, another of the monks. Balthazar finally per- 
suades the Prior to permit him to confess his crime before 
the assembled monks. This second act is very strong; 
most of the monks are horrified, only the Prior and another 
man coming to the defence of the self-confessed murderer. 
To appease him, the Prior condemns him to one month's sep- 
aration from his companions during prayer, which he must 
offer from behind a grating, above the choir. 

But Balthazar is not satisfied, and begs his friend, Dom 
Mare, to tell him where his duty lies. The latter, considers 
that he should denounce himself to the secular authorities. 
Here is another poignant scene, when Balthazar denounces 
himself from behind the grating to the assembled people, 
come for prayer. Incidentally, the presence of praying 
women was the only touch of female voices and came as a 
most welcome relief. Balthazar asks that he be punished, 
beaten, and that his remains be scattered to the four corners 
of the earth. The Prior, upset by the scene and feeling the 
curse of God on Balthazar, permits him to be chased from 
the Monastery and given over into the hands of the infuri- 
ated mob. Only Dom Marc remains at the Altar, praying 
for Balthazar in his bloody agony. 

A Fine Score 

With this tremendous subject to inspire him, Michel 
Maurice Lévy has written a sincere and dignified score, a 
work showing breadth of treatment and excellent musician- 
ship. Without doubt it was the spontaneity of his inspira- 
tion, his profound sense of the dramatic and his wise use 
of silences to bring out the poignant moments that gave the 
work its appeal. 

And who is this Michel Maurice Lévy, whom all intellec- 
tual Paris came to hear with such interest, and whom it 
applauded so vehemently? He started in an attic of the 
Palais Royale, and Bétove, his artistic alias, was created 
to keep him from starving. 

For the last few months, Paris has been 
“L’Oeil de Paris,” a small cabaret near the Etoile, to listen 
to Bétove parody Wagner and the Chansons de Bilitis. He 
is now playing in the Music Hall des Champs Elysées, so 
while he makes a music hall audience laugh at his imitations, 
another audience is applauding him at the Opéra Comique. 
A curious combination of comedian and musician, and an 
intensely human personality, he is one of the most widely 
loved characters in Paris. 

In closing I must mention the excellent work of the 
singers in Le Cloitre, especially Hector Dufranne, who 
created the part of the Pe and M. Audouin who gave 
a superb performance of Dom Thomas. These two artists 
showed a dramatic power and a musicianship that is seldom 
seen or heard. Le Cloitre has now been added to the reper- 
tory of the Opéra Comique. N. de B. 


flocking to 


Margery Maxwell Tours New England 

Following her appearance as Mimi in the Washington 
Opera Company’s performance of I.a Boheme on January 
10, Margery Maxwell, of the Chicago and Ravinia opera 
companies, started on a tour of New England. She will 
appear first in Worcester, Mass., on January 18. Miss Max- 
well concluded her fall tour late in December, and spent the 
holidays at her home in Chicago. 
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THE MODERN ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR 


By Professor Georg Schneevoigt 


(Copyrighted, 1927 


The appearance of Hans v. Biilow towards the close of 
the eighties as a leader of orchestra, inaugurates a new era 
in the art of conducting. He was the first to break with the 
custom that was then in use, of conducting, facing the 
audience. Up to this time the expressing of a deeper and 
more spiritual interpretation of the composer’s work had 
not been thought of. The principal object was to keep the 
orchestra together by beating time; and the literature of 
that period written by Berlioz and Richard Wagner was 
mostly directed against the danger which threatened the 
art of music by unqualified conductors. Thus Berlioz com- 
mences his treatise on the art of conducting, which he ap- 
pends to his well known work on instrumentation, with the 
following: 

“Amongst all creative artists the composer is almost the 
only dependent on a number of intermediaries who come 
between him and the audience, who are either intelligent or 
incapable, friendly or dangerous, interested or careless, and 
in whose hands the work may achieve a brilliant success, 
misrepresentation or even complete destruction. Sing- 
ers have often been considered the most dangerous of these 
intermediaries, unjustly as I think. A bad singer can do 
no more than spoil his or her own role but an incapable or 
illtempered conductor can ruin everything.” 

Berlioz continues with reflections on the various qual- 
ities of the bad conductor and makes many bitter and cut- 
ting remarks especially on this combination of incapabil- 
ity and ill humor. But it is evident that he is chiefly in- 
terested in the technical side of the question and devotes 
scant attention to what is now required of a conductor, 
namely a soulful rendering of the composition. 

The presence of a conductor is of ancient date. We know 
that as early as the Greek tragedies, music was led by 
stamping time with the foot. Later a long staff came into 
use which was thumped on the ground, or a roll of music 
was beaten on the desk. It is well known that in 1687 
the French composer and conductor, Lully, a gentlemé an of 
great temperament and energy, during the performance of 
an opera, inflicted such injuries on his foot with his staff 
that he eventually succumbed. 

The work of conducting an orchestra was often in the 
hands of the chief violinist, the forerunner of our modern 
maitre de concert, who always used his bow for keeping 
the orchestra together. 

It was only at the beginning of the 
the noiseless little baton was introduced, which had the 
advantage of making the movements of the hands still 
clearer. Even this reform was not effected without a strug- 
gle. Whilst Gottfried Weber in 1807 was fighting for the 
use of the baton as the most suitable weapon for the con- 
ducting of several instruments. Robert Schumann finds, 
after Mendelssohn in 1835.had introduced it in the Gewand- 
haus, that it had a disturbing effect. In a letter to his 
friend Hauser, in 1836, he cannot find words strong enough 
to express his contempt for that “damned little white 
stick.” 

As stated above, the art of conducting begins with Hans 

. Biilow. The chief aim of this art is to try and give ex- 
pression to the emotional and soulful meaning of the com- 
position, also to recreate the spiritual feeling of the com- 
poser during the creation of his work. In order fully to 
obtain this result, we must assume that the conductor is a 
master both of technic and of musical feeling, without 
which, he cannot convey to the public the impression he 
has received of the work. 

Wagner has already pointed out that technic can be 
learned by all without the necessity of being especially 
musical. Still, a complete command of technic is essential 
if the chief qualities of the conductor, those of the musi- 
cian and the recreator are to come into play freely. 

“his sovereign mastery of technic is necessary so that 
the performance of the orchestra may be brought to such 
perfection that on presenting the work, the conductor can 
concentrate his energy solely on the interpretation of the 
emotional. 

Among artists who came before the public none is so 
difficult to criticise as the conductor. The music public 
forgets that as a rule an orchestra can perform a sym- 
phony quite efficiently without the aid of a leader, and im- 
agines that he alone works magic with his wand. ies the 
conductors in whose hands the little baton readily becomes 
a magic rod are easily counted, as we shall see from the 
small number of great men I mention later and who are 
of international importance. 

The real conductor first commences his artistic career at 
the point when the orchestra’s ability to play without him, 
ceases. We all know by experience that anyone gifted 
with a germ of music thinks he can become a conductor. 
Self deception lies exactly in the foregoing, namely, that 
the orchestra can play even without a conductor and the 
public submits to being duped for the same reason. Were 
the orchestra indeed to carry out these conductors’ instruc- 
tions this same public would soon sift the corn from the 
chaff 

A conductor must not be 


19th century that 


judged at the concerts but at 


the repetitions. Here appear the thousand phenomena 
which crave his utmost attention. The study of technic 
must proceed simultaneously with the education of music. 


If this be for an instant neglected, a defeat immediately 
creeps in and causes a disturhance which affects the whole. 
Now I must add that orchestral technic has its countless 
varieties of expression. 

What, then, has the conductor particularly to 
with regard to this technic? From among the 
problems which appear I will mention a few of 
important. 

The entire orchestra must be impressed with the neces- 
sity of a correct estimate of the value of a tone, whether 
this applies to string or wood or brass instruments; and 
again, an unfailing understanding of the rhythmical value 
of the same, also the knowledge that this value varies with 
difierent composers. For instance, a quaver in a work of 
Brahms differs from a quaver of Beethoven or Mozart, 
and this can be accounted for by the difference in charac- 
ter of the composers. 

Now we come to the difficult question of phrasing. The 


observ 
countless 
the most 
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which must not be 
and the different instru- 
must be taught to control their 
power so that this line or phrase remains entire. 
With the wind instruments this is directly connected with 
the lungs; with the strings, it is dependent on an elastic 
and a noiseless change of bow. The conductor whose ear 
is not trained to these breathing functions will experience 
that the players use the bars like stiles to be climbed over, 
causing disturbing gaps in the line of music among the 
violinists and windplayers—with the first on account of a 
faulty stroke, with the latter by defective economy in 
breathing. : 

In an Adagio, where melody must flow smoothly onward 
and tones dissolve noiselessly into one another, there would 
arise a marked coolness of expression were any of the 
above faults to be made. 


line of music has its plastic or form, 
broken by “too short breathing,” 
ments, as with the singer, 
breathing 


It is in the Adagios of Beethoven, Brahms, Bruckner, 
etc., that the musical and spiritual depths of the true- 
born leader can be displayed to greatest advantage; the 


unfitted conductor, on the other hand, 


mit his greatest faults. 
Another 
sense of 


will just here com- 


is the development of a 
rhythm. v. Biilow has said: “In the beginning 
there was Rhythm.” By carrying out the utmost meaning 
of this saying the orchestra’s power of execution can at 
tain such pertection that a conductor can play upon them 
as freely as a soloist on his instrument. But all slacker 
must be cleared out before we can reach this rhythmic 
on which all music rests. 

A bad habit which is constantly occurring is the 
quent glissando and portamento of the strings. The effect 
created in an Adagio by Beethoven if every alternate vio- 
linist amongst twenty were to display their person il feel 
ing by sliding from one tone to another, would be inde 
scribable. 


very essential point 


basis 


fre- 


discreetly, can be of great 
charm but must only be made at the conductor’s wish and 
by all at the same time. The warmth of the s trings in a 
performance is not dependent on such outward aids but en 
the purity, the nobility, and the soulfulness of tone. 


The glissando, when used 


The conductor who makes extensive preparatory studies 
taking these and other innumerable points into account, he 
and he only can bring the execution of his orchestra to 


wealth of 
concert 


such 
and at a 


such ‘perfection of detail, such clearness, 
contrast that he becomes one with them, 
his directions are spontaneously reflected 
And _ such performances the critic faultily describes as 
“desk virtuosity.” This proves that he is incompetent to 
judge the work of the conductor; What would this critic 
who has no understanding of an ideal ensemble, say of a 
pianist, a vidlinist or’a quartet of strings if they committed 
technical ‘faults in'the execution of their program? 


In criticizing the Wi agner concert I conducted in the 
Aulaen on September 27, a critic writes: “There is a secret 
in the eminent conductor’s leading of the orchestra; it 
cannot be expressed in words. A suggestive, hypnotic ca- 
pacity is united to a sovereign technic and, in bringing the 
executions of our excellent musicians to far above the aver- 
age, he moulds and shapes the entire mass with such genius 
that we get the wished-for picture of sound.” If the 
esteemed critic may be correct, then the secret he believes 
me to possess can be declared as follows: during rehearsals, 
by straining my hearing to the uttermost and by thoroughly 
technical and musical study—lI try to shapen even the small- 
est detail so that I cannot only segregate my personality 
from the orchestra but later, at the concert, under the 
inspiration of the work, become reunited with them. 

In the course of years when I have had the opportunity 
of seeing young musicians who were wishing to improve 
themselves in conducting, I have often been amazed to 
note their absolute want of qualifications for the task. 
They do not even realize that, like a horse which knows the 
rider by the way he mounts and seizes the reins, the or- 
chestra can judge the man who is going to lead them by his 
first beat of time—yes, even by the way he grasps the 
baton. 

Further, it must be emphasized that the real conductor 
(by this I mean the few great men) has qualities which 
are innate and cannot be learned. It is not sufficient to 
believe one is in possession of these qualifications. They 
must become apparent even if in imperfect form. Manual 
technic is easily learned but the ability of the leader must 
be born. 

Absolutely to be condemned is the habit of inexperienced 
conductors—however good musicians they may be,—to 
commence their career with the most celebrated works of 
the great masters. It is not enough to know them at a dis- 
tance, in perspective. To give a true rendering of a spirit- 
ual work,—and here lies the deepest meaning in the art of 
conducting,—one must learn through years of spiritual con- 
centration to shapen one’s inner self. Only when a work 
has become one’s own possession, a part of one’s soul, then 
and only then—assuming independency of all technical aids, 

can the conductor hypnotize the orchestra. Every thought 
of self as leader must vanish, and the intention and ths 
spiritual forming of the work becomes a living force which 
is communicated to the orchestra and finds sound through 
them. 

Young adepts should understand that in all art one must 


begin at the beginning. Teach yourselves to conduct a 
valse of Johann Strauss. His music requires no depth of 
soul, but a grace and charm difficult enough in itself to 


communicate to the orchestra. It also requires a special 
technic in the beating of time as the conductor without the 
ability to lead will soon find out. Learn ai the same time 
to study the orchestra through and through, inside and 
outside. 


Among the chosen few now living I will name especially 
the Italian. Arturo Toscanini: the Dutchman, Willem 
Mengelberg; the Germans, Felix Weingartner, Richard 
Strauss, Wilhelm Furtwangler, Bruno Walther, and the 


American, Stokowsky. The number of the real Heaven 
born conductors is not greater. 


Translated by Anne Wignall-Meyer, Oslo 
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spoke of her “wonderful brio and rare tenderness.” The 
London critics were no kind to her. Said the Daily 
Telegraph: “Only a pianist possessed of exceptional qualities 
of technic and perception could have hoped to meet in full 
the searching test which Mme. Juliette Wihl set herself at 
Aeolian Hall.” The writer on the Observer was no less 


less 


JULIETTE WIHL 


complimentary: “Endowed with a technic capable of meet 
ing any test, Mme. Wihl is able to give her whole attention 
to the meaning of the work she is interpreting, and under 
her warm touch the piano seems to sing. She possesses 
masculine strength as well as true feminine subtleness and 
tenderness, so that her performance unites all the qualities 
to awake responsive vibrations in the soul of the hearer.” 


Cooper-Wittgenstein Recital 

An artistic recital by gifted artists who combine poetry 
and music will be given January 23, at the Booth Theater 
Violet Kemble Cooper, English actress, and Victor Witt- 
genstein, American pianist, are to present this unusual 
entertainment. The i will mark their second joint 
appearance this season and is in response to the many 
requests for another hearing. 

The versatility of these artists is shown in an entirely 
new program arranged especially for this occasion, no 
part of which, either lyrics or harmonies, has ever been 
presented by them before in public. 

It is a happy blending of the arts which these two are so 
successful in carrying out. By the rendition of a poem, 
Miss Cooper creates a mood, an atmosphere. Then Mr 
Wittgenstein floods the ether with the f music 


occasion 


sunlight of 
in the same harmony. The golden charm of Miss Cooper’s 


For the gala concert broadcast on New 
Year’s Night by the Victor Phonograph 
Co. personally selected and sang two 
delightful American ballads entitled 


January 13, 1927 
voice could carry an entire program alone, but the sym- 
pathetic grasp of Mr. Wittgenstein’s musical art sustains 
and exalts the genius of each of them. 


Soder-Hueck Reception for George Liebling 

Ada Soder-Hueck, eminent coach, voice builder and 
representative of many successful artists, gave a reception 
and musical tea in honor of her esteemed friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Liebling, on the afternoon of December 28. 
Many persons prominent in the musical and social world 
were present. Her spacious studios in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building, beautifully decorated with flowers 
and Christmas ornaments, made a most attractive setting 
for the occasion. 

Several Soder-Hueck artists were presented in an “Hour 
of Music,’ and towards the end of the program a number 
of the compositions of George Liebling, distinguished 
composer-pianist, were given with Mr. Liebling at the piano. 
Iseo Ilari, Italian tenor, rendered George Liebling’s Thee 
with great success at his Town Hall recital, December 11, 
and Rita Sebastian, gifted contralto, who has just returned 
from a four months’ tour, sang two lovely dramatic songs 
by George Liebling, The Faded Garland, and Gewitter- 
schwuele, at her last winter’s song recital at the Princess 
Theater. Among others on the program at the reception 
were: Anna Reichl, lyric soprano, and Joseph Hempelman, 
tenor, both great favorites with radio and concert audi- 
ences, who gave added pleasure. Of special interest, also, 
was the introduction of Walter Becher, bass-baritone from 
the Staats Opera in Lubeck, Germany, who was recom- 
mended to the Soder-Hueck studios from abroad, and who 
went to Mme. Soder-Hueck when arriving in this country 
in October. He is a protegé of the King of Holland, 
Siefried Wagner, Dr. Muck and others. Edna Sheppard 
was a sympathetic and fine accompanist. 

After the program was over, Mme. Soder-Hueck, who 
had introduced each of her artists with a few words, spoke 
about George Liebling, the guest of honor. In replying to 
her fine tribute Mr. Liebling spoke of Mme. Soder-Hueck, 
her accomplishments and ability, and, he added: “Art 
comes first and foremost in her’life; young and good look- 
ing as she still is, standing there before us she is ‘a mother 
of artists... She gives them her heart with her art. May 
I add, her heart is so big it fills her whole personality, and 
when I kiss her hand, as I do now, I feel I kiss her heart.” 
While refreshments were served, George Reimherr, tenor, 
rendered a few German classics in lovely voice and man- 
ner, and was cordially received. George Reimherr is very 
dear to Mme. Soder-Hueck as a true and old friend. He 
was taught and presented by her in recital in 1917. 


Paul De Marky Appearances 
Paul De Marky, pianist, who is under the management of 
R. E. Johnston, has been engaged for a series of appear- 
ances to broadcast over Station WLWL on the followinz 
Wednesday evenings at 8:30: January 19, 26 and February 
He will appear at the Biltmore Morning Musicale, Feb- 
ruary 18, and will also be heard in the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Series at Atlantic City. 


The recognition accorded to these 
exquisitely beautiful songs by both 
the public and John McCormack 
testifies to their unusual value for 
program purposes. 
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“REMINDS ONE OF SCHUMANN.- HEINK | 


IN HER EARLIER DAYS” 
—Bangor, Me., News after October 1926 Festival. 
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“AMONG THE FOUR SOLO SINGERS # 
TELVA PRESERVED THE MOST EVEN § 
LEVEL OF GOOD TONE AND STYLE AND | 


ACCURACY OF INTONATION”— 


—W.J. Henderson, New York Sun, Nov. 1, 1926, after Telva 5] 
“Missa Solemnis” with The Society of the '3 











sang Beethoven's 
Friends of Music at the Metropolitan Opera House 
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MARION. 


AND IN CONCERT: 


“BEAUTIFUL IN VOICE 
IN INTONATION. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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AND PERFECT 





Vagdalene in “Die Meistersinger” 
ELVA’S MAGDALENE WAS ONE OF THE . 


it panini “TELVA’S VOICE IS A PURE CONTRAL- 
TO, WARM, FULL, WELL ROUNDED, WITH | 
THE RICH COLORS THAT ARE FOUND 
ONLY IN TRULY GREAT VOICES.” 


—Chicago Herald Examiner. 


Olin Downes, 
New York Times 
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Brangaene in “Tristan und Isolde” 


XCELLENT CONTRALTO, WHO HAS PUT 
MORE THAN ONE WORTHY IMPERSONA.- 
TION TO HER CREDIT AT THE METRO. 
POLITAN. 


SOACA CASA 


POTTS 


“SHE WAS ACCORDED AN OVATION 
THAT FOR SPONTANEITY AND HEARTI- § 
NESS SELDOM COMES TO ARTISTS.” 


—Richard Spamer, St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


Lawrence Gilman, 
New York Herald Tribune 
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Dame Quickly in “Falstaff” 
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QUALITY, WIDE RANGE AND A DELIGHT- 
FUL WARMTH.” 
—Springfield, Mass., 


Pitts Sanborn, 
New York Telegram 
Republican. 


Dulcinea in “Don Quichotte” 


AUNTED CLEAR, DRAMATIC AND 
BEAUTIFULLY PHRASED SINGING. 


Olga Samaroff, 
New York Post 


“TELVA’S IS ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTI- § 
FUL CONTRALTOS NOW BEFORE THE & 
PUBLIC.” —F.W. Wodell, Director, } | 

Spartanburg, S. C., Music © 
Festival. 
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Fricka in “Die Walkiire”’ 


SOLOIST WITH THE NEW YORK | 
SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDS OF ; 
MUSIC 15 TIMES WITHIN THREE | 
SEASONS! 
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Louise Loring a Sincere Artist 

Louise Loring, dramatic s¢ 
pera, is a splendid exampl 
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“Over here I’ve been doing concert work for the past 
three years,which included oratorio performances, too.” 

Miss Loring has always been very fond of her concert 
career because she loves to sing oratorio and she feels that 
it has given her a great opportunity to expand in that 
branch. We learned that she started in England to sing 
with the choral societies with much success. “Because of 
having been brought up, I might say, in the school of 
oratorio,” she explained, “I feel that Mozart suits me so 
vell. Therefore, when I was suggested as a likely Donna 
Elvira in Don Giovanni it made me very happy, because 
Mozart is so closely connected: with oratorio.” (She was 
cast to sing Donna Elvira in the New Year’s Eve per- 
formance of Don Giovanni at the Auditorium Theater, 
Chicago). 

“Where did you study, 

“Since I began my 
teacher,” she happily 


Miss Loring ?” 

operatic career I have had but one 
responded, “and that was Emma 
Nevada, one of the world’s greatest singers of past years. 
You see I was getting my training at the time that her 
dat —_— was singing throughout Europe, and as I trav- 
eled and lived with the family it was of wonderful value 
to me, and that is where I got my real training. Then, 
too, Madame had many soirees at her studio, to which 
came many eminent musical personages. Madame often 
had me sing at these affairs and I remember having sung 
before Mugnone, the late Campanini, Giorgio Polacco, 


“May Peterson, soprano, 


gave one of her too rare 
recitals at Aeolian Hall. 


There is charm in her 


voice and style in her art.” 


ening World said the 
] Peterson, soprano, for 
merly Opera Comique and Metropolitan 
Opera Compan 


fhe New lore it 


above about 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano “Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


Management: 


Sir Henry Albert Coates, Eugene Goossens and 


Wood, 


many others.’ 


\sked if she had any particular hobbies, she answered: 
country life and I love motoring. I motor from 
oncert to concert on tour as much as possible.” 
‘Oh, you are domesticated ? 
“Ves. very I like keeping house While in England I 
1 a little and I don't believe 1 was ever happier 
my life, and | certainly enjoyed settling down quietly.” 
The time for the interview being ‘at an end we 
hanked Miss Loring and her mother and took our leave. 
identally it might added that Miss Loring’s mother, 
Mrs. James H. Parkinson, came from her home in Provi 
lence (R. I.) for the debut of her gifted daughter and 
mained with her for weeks. 
Miss Loring certainly loves to sing and her success with 
Chicago Civic Opers Company is a splendid augury for 
this brilliant dramatic soprano. i A a 


nome 


several 


Plays with Cincinnati 
Symphony 

1 Luboschutz made 

recently 

ra, Fritz 

difficult Pr 


viewing the 


Lea Luboschutz 


her first appearance in Cincinnati, 
as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Or 
Reiner conducting. Mme. Luboschutz played 
okofieff violin concerto, No. 19, and in re 
performance the Cincinnati Enquirer said in 
“Eliciting a tone that is full, round and clean, this 

pion momen adds to a brilliant technic that depth 
und tanding that enables her to exert a direct gre to 
ntellect without sacrificing aesthetic values, The bow- 
graceful, the phrasing accurate, the statement of the- 
matic material a marvel of clarity, and yet the human touch 
is never lacking even in the midst of the intricate mazes of 
composition.” The same paper also stated that 
“She bowed herself from the stage while a storm of applause 


ng 1s 





Jantiary 13,°1927 
cheered her astounding per formance.” According to the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, “Undoubtedly, Miss Lubo- 
schutz has an impeccable technic, a commanding style and an 
unusual personality. This was very obvious from the out- 
set.’ 


New York Critics Enthuse Over Morgana 
Nina Morgana’s New York recital brought her unusually 
enthusiastic praise from the critics. Pitts Sanborn stated 


Photo Mishkin 
NINA MORGANA 


$ 


in the Telegram that it was an evening of ingratiating vocal 
art, and the Evening Post critic declared that her singing 
was a delight. It was the opinion of the New York Sun 
that Miss Morgana is an admirable interpreter of lyric 
song, and the Times stated that, she might easily have sung 
her entire Italian group of numbers over again, so greatly 
did the audience like them. Richard L. Stokes commented 
in the Evening World on the fact that her voice is definitely 
a musical instrument with a tone pellucid and crystalline, 
and the Herald-Tribune made mention of her skilled sing- 
ing, with especially praiseworthy work in legatos. Among 
the various he adlines telling of the soprano’s success were 
the following: “Nina Morgana Sings Well,” “Metropoli- 
tan Soprano Gives Delightful Recital at Carnegie Hall,” 
“Metropolitan Soprano Stirs Enthusiasm in Carnegie Hall,’ 
“Soprano Wins Warm Applause at Carnegie Hall.” Leon- 
ard Liebling, in commenting on this recital in the American, 
stated that “Miss Morgana in a long list of ancient and 
modern numbers, in various languages and many modes, 
proved again that she is a seasoned and charming artist.” 

Theodore Stearns observed in the Telegraph: “It was in- 
teresting to note that in singing the older numbers this at- 
tractive young artist succeeded in shaking the dust off the 
ancient melodies by putting the lyrics over to her interested 
audience in a most charming and intimate manner. She 
her voice with a great deal of skill, but more out- 
standing than that was her very clear and finely executed 
phrasing.” Brooklyn also paid tribute to Miss Morgana, 
the Daily Eagle of that city noting that “She revealed a 
charming voice upon which her intelligent singing placed 
no undue strain.” 


uses 


La Forge-Berimen Studios 

Frank La Forge, eminent composer-pianist, has resumed 
his teaching after a short Christmas vacation spent in To- 
ledo, Ohio, as the guest of Dr. G. P. MacNichol. 

Ernesto Bertimen, concert pianist, has returned from visit- 
ing friends in Boston. Mr. Bert&imen will be heard in recital 
at Aeolian Hall on February 20, when he will present a 
unique program, in as much as it consists entirely of Spanish 
music. 

Marie Houston, soprano, and Margaret Vernier, pianist, 
recently left New York for an extensive concert tour of Flor- 
ida and other southern states. They will be heard in joint 
recital in many of the large cities in Florida. 

Alice Bracey Taylor, pianist, has returned from a success- 
ful tour as accompanist to Julia Claussen. The tour ex- 
tended through Arizona, Nevada and California and Miss 
Taylor received excellent press reviews. She is a pupil of 
Frank La Forge and Ernest Bertimen. 
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LONDON, ENGLAND, JUNE 25, 1926 


“A memorable performance of Cesar Franck’s sonata was given 
on Friday, June 25, by Mme. Lea Luboshutz and Mr. Josef 
Hofmann. Never have so many hitherto undiscovered points in 
the music been brought to light all at once. Each movement was 
elaborately got up and presented with consummate ability.” 

—London Morning Post. 











“The recital of violin sonatas given by Madame Lea Luboshutz 
and Mr. Josef Hofmann was a rare and delightful experience. 
Mme. Luboshutz proved altogether an able partner to Mr. Hof- 
Her rhythm and intonation were always sure and her 
—London Times. 





mann. 
phrasing supple.” 


“Mr. Hofmann’s capable colleague, Mme. Lea Luboshutz, plays 
with a big tone and phrases decisively.” 

—Ernest Newman (Sunday Times). 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





“It was a privilege to hear Franck’s Sonata given by two such 
artists as Mme. Lea Luboshutz and Mr. Josef Hofmann. The 


violinist was impetuous and lyrical.” —London Daily Mail. 
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LONDON, ENGLAND, OCTOBER 10, 1926 
“These two players are extraordinarily well matched. 


They 
adopt towards the music the same detached and impersonal point 
of view. They are both impeccable in their playing and the bal- 








ance between the two instruments is always nicely adjusted. The 
perfection of their ensemble made the performance of the sonatas 


a pure musical pleasure.” —London Times. 





“These two musicians provided a masterly exhibition of the 
finest style of ensemble playing. It was an example of real cham- 
ber-music performance, bringing out the essentially intimate 
qualities of the Sonatas that always are liable to be lost when the 
works are transported to a large hall. Only. the finest 
players can thus leave music to itself and yet give such an inter- 
pretation as these artists did.” ——London Observer. 














“Mme. Lea Luboshutz and Mr. Josef Hofmann were very 
pleasurable to listen to at their violin and pianoforte recital. 
Mme. Luboshutz is a violinist with pure musical tone and a 
finished and dignified style and Mr. Hofmann at the pianoforte 
proved a most sympathetic associate. The performances of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in F, Op. 24, and Brahms’s jn G were beautifully 
balanced in sentiment and tone.” —“Lancelot” in The Referee. 





“In all that appertains to a perfectly adjusted ensemble, unity of 
style and technical finish their interpretations of the two sonatas 
was irreproachable.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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means that his finely proportioned art shone _ rg ogg 

_ , ~ brilliance. Aside from technical mastery and a tone o 

NEW YORK CONCERTS noble quality, Spalding wins his hearers also through his 

deeply musical nature which grasps all styles and renders 
him impeccable in taste. 

JANUARY 2 The Spalding program consisted of a lento and chorale 

erent near by Bach, Frescobaldi’s Pastorale Gentile (arranged by 

Samuel Gaines), Tartini’s A major concerto, Brahms’ D 

Pearl Weiss minor Sonata, and a group of smaller numbers. 

Weiss, talented and youthful pianist, gave a recital Andre Benoist was the accompanist, and a more com- 

uarv 2. before a well-filled house. -That petent and finished one it would be difficult to find. In the 

already gained considerable popularity 3rahms Sonata he gave a notable performance at the piano. 











warm reception accorded her. A dis- elec aes 
of her performance was her finished —_ ; 
brilliancy of her playing, unusual in a JANUARY 3 
Her program consisted of a Bach 
hopin’s Funeral March sonata, Schu ’ 
pin's Fun ag meg “gave Leonora Cortez 
<reisleriana, and arrangements by Liapounoff anc ns Hi a 
Liszt. Despite their difficulty she rendered these selections A most unusual pianistic apparition is Leonora Cortez, 
with the great skill and feeling so characteristic of the pupils whose recital at Aeolian Hall confirmed her right to be 
of David Zalisl placed with the best of the younger pianists of the present 
° moment. 
. . 
Albert Spalding Miss Cortez is of slight physical proportions but possesses 
Carnegie Hall was the scene of another triumph for Albert amazing strength and endurance, in addition to a technic of 
Spalding last Sunday, when he gave a violin recital before really overpowering brilliance. Yet she seems never to be 
large and highly enthusiastic audience displaying the mechanics of her art, and her demeanor at 
‘is American artist’s place in musical esteem is a the instrument is: one of extreme reserve, modesty, and 
singularly high one in our community—and in fact, every dignity ! 
where—because New York looks upon him as peculiarly its The Cortez tone has body, richness, and color. Her in- 
own terpretations have been sieved through an uncommon degree 
Spalding was i best o' of form last Sunday, which — of intelligence and emotional sympathy. 


P PIANIST 
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The variations by Handel-Brahms, a true test of virtuosity 
as well as of musicianship, opened the program, and after the 
extraordinary performance of that piece, ; did not much 
matter what else Miss Cortez played, for » had won her 
audience completely. The variations ay pe big fugue 
were done with glow of imagination, exuberance, and 
broad artistic lines and periods. One does not remember to 
have heard this work done better by any woman pianist. 

Astonishing digital speed, inspiriting rhythm, and a wealth 
of nuances in tone and accenting, marked the delivery of a 
number of small pieces, by Kodaly, Bartok, Rhéne-Baton, 
Albeniz, Reger, and Liszt. 

The Polonaise-Fantastique by Chopin marked another 
resounding triumph for Miss Cortez, who gave the warm 
blooded pages with a passion and abandon that were sur- 
prising. 

Throughout the concert, the enthusiasm of the hearers 
never waned, and they made Miss Cortez add many num- 
bers to her scheduled list. 


JANUARY 4 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, heard at Carnegie Hall on 
January 4, continued the series of Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certos started in Philadelphia some months back on this 
occasion playing No. 4 in G for solo violin, two solo flutes, 
and string orchestra; No. 5 in D for solo violin, solo flute 
and piano; and No. 6 for two solo violas, violoncellos and 
basses. The performance also marked the first New York 
hearing, in orchestrated form, of the choralvorspiel Ich ruf’ 
su dir, Herr Jesus Christ, and the Fantasia and Fugue in G 
minor. 

The great G minor fugue, so familiar as a standard organ 
piece, becaine even more impressive and significant in its 
orchestrated form. The program notes did not state who 
performed the task of wahierintion. but this someone ac- 
complished a notable work. The polyphonic utterance of the 
orchestra seemed a truer exposition, more colorful, moré¢ 
astounding jn its ingenuity, and even more cohesive, than 
the organ score. The tender lyric, “I call to thee,” which 
apparently was included as an afterthought, was Bach at his 
melodious best and afforded a welcome interlude between 
the “significant” music of the concertos. 

The No. 4,concerto presented Michel Gusikoff, violin, and 
W. M. Kincaid-and Joseph La Monaca as first and second 
flute respectively, and was a clear and masterly exposition, 
distinguished chiefly by a homogeneity of expression and 
fluidity of tone that left little to be desired. The various solo 
parts were beautifully balanced, and the orchestra under 
Stokows ki’s masterly guidance was justly subordinated. The 
No. 5 Concerto touched the highest ve t in the solo work of 
the evening. The principals were M. Gusikoff, violin; W. M. 
Kincaid, flute, and H. Kaufman, piano. In this there were 
several opportunities to judge the work of the individual 
artists. Mr. Kaufman revealed himself as an exceptionally 
talented pianist, with a smooth technic and an exquisite 
sense of sympathy for the mood of the opus, especially in the 
long cadenza for piano which marks the end of the allegro 
movement. In the affectuoso movement, Mr. Stowkowski 
had opportunity for a no doubt welcomed rest, turning the 
movement entirely over to the solo ensemble. They played 
together in faultless style in a warm and spirited perform- 
ance 

Following the intermission came the No. 6 concerto, with 
Louis Bailly as first and Samuel Lifshey as second viola 
This composition seemed on the whole much more compact 
than either of its predecessors, livelier in treatment. The 
soloists played in 7 style, with Mr. Bailly especially dis- 
tinguishing himself by loveliness of tone and masterly tech- 
nic. 

Mr. Stokowski, with his right arm still in a sling conducted 
with his left hand alone, a handicap that did not seem to 
affect either the gracefulness or the fire of his leadership. 
He had his orchestra under complete control throughout, 
and proved that he could conduct better with his left hand 
alone than many other conductors can with both. 


Nadia Reisenberg 


Nadia Reisenberg, pianist, appeared in recital at Aeolian 
Hall on January 4, achieving notable success. As always, 
Mme. Reisenberg’s playing was characterized by technical 
skill as well as thorough understanding of the classics ren- 
dered. She began with a Bach Fugue, and several Bach 
compositions appeared on her program which she played mas- 
terfully and “quite in the Bach manner,” to quote the New 
York Times. Etude de Concert, by Liszt, was given a light 
sparkling interpretation, as was also a Chopin etude in A 
flat. The concluding number was Balakirev’s Islamey, in 
which she gave full play to all the fire, temperament, and 

(Continued on page 20) 
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DETROIT, 


Detroit, Micu.—The seventh 
cetts of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra Hall, December 16 and 17. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
conducted the orchestra for the Overture to Mozart’s The 
Marriage of Figaro, Brahms’ first concerto in D minor, op. 
15, and the Military Symphony in G major of Haydn, are 
in his usual authoritative manner. 

For the Sunday afternoon concert of 
Ypsilanti Normal Choir, Frederick Alexander, director, 
made its annual appearance, sharing the program with the 
orchestra. The program opened with the Dream Music and 
Apotheosis from Haensel and Gretel (Humperdinck) played 
by the orc conducted by Victor Kolar. The choir 

a group of six Christmas songs by Palestrina, Gret- 
chaninoff, Tschaikowsky, Livorsky, Grieg, and an old French 
carol. The choir sang with lovely quality, accuracy of 
pitch and all the fine nuances that the director always suc 
ceeds in securing. The | of parts was admirably sus- 
tained by the judicious arrangement of the chorus. This 
group was followed | vhich played the 
[schaikowsky m the Ballet, The Sleeping Beauty, 
op. 6. The choir then sang 1 ond group of madrigals 
and part songs, on f which, Would God I Were a Tender 
Apple Bloss with particular favor. The program 
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grow in with the years. He 
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ng a fine tonal blending and adding a most interesting novelty 
to the program. The orchestra numbers conducted by Mr. 
Kolar consisted of the overture to The Marriage of Figaro, 
Mozart; Crimean Sketches, Spendiaroff; Forest Murmurs 
from Siegfried, and Rumanian Rhapsody, No. 1, in A major, 
Enesco. 

The second of the series for young people by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra was given at Orchestra Hall, Decem- 
ber 18. The subject was Musical Travelogue, Italy, and 
the program consisted of the overture to William Tell, 
Rossini, a of Italy, Charpentier, and, Rhapsody 
Italia, Casella. Edith M. Rhetts gave the explghatory re- 
marks and Victor Kolar conducted. 

December 13, Charles Frederic Morse presented Jeanne 

Laval, contralto, in recital at the Book Cadillac as one of 
the series of Monday Morning Musicales. Miss Laval made 
a charming picture and sang a program of interesting and 
unhackneyed songs in an intelligent and authoritative man- 
ner. She sang Italian, German, French and English with 
clarity and distinction. Frank Bishop provided an excellent 
musical background at the piano. 

Delightfully informal and interesting was a recital given 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman and Constance Eberhart at 
Memorial Hall, December 14, the occasion being the first 
artist-recital of the Tuesday Musicale. Miss Eberhart, ac- 
companied by Mr. Cadman, sang fifteen scheduled program 
numbers, two miscellaneous groups and two of songs by 
Cadman, including The Banshee Song from The Witch of 
Salem and the Song of the Robin Woman from Shanewis. 
Her voice was always adequate and of pleasing quality, and 
she interpreted her songs with fine understanding. She also 
sang several encores. Mr. Cadman, besides his accompani- 
ments, contributed seven compositions prefacing the playing 
of each with a few words of explanation. He also gener- 
ously played encores. It was very satisfying in this instance 
to hear Mr. Cadman interpret his own compositions and the 
audience lost no opportunity to show its appreciation. 

Miss Eberhart and Mr. Cadman were guests of honor at 
luncheon at the Twentieth Century Club given by 








“A voice of natural beauty, carefully schooled, and skillfully used, 
of good power and capable of effective dramatic expression.” 
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among the first flight of violinists, 





“The tone that greeted the auditor when her bow 
met the strings glowed with warmth and was majestic- 
ally resonant. One sensed with conviction the nobility 
that marks the passing measures of Bach’s Adagio, 
while the tonal embroidery in Williams’ ‘Lark 
Ascending’ found her supple fingers and wrists elo- 
quently responsive.’—New York American. 


“Miss Lent played the Bach music well. Her tone 
was good throughout and her musical instincts gen- 
erally fine.'"—New York Sun. 

“Miss Lent, whose talent is well known, played with 
beauty of tone, control of her technical means, and 
imagination.”"—New York Times. 


“She belongs among the first flight of violinists. male or female.” 


SYLVIA LENT 


VIOLINIST 


Press Comments Reviewing New York Recital, December 28 


“Sylvia Lent gave a recital last night: at Town Hall and demonstrated that she belongs 
male or female. 
technique that was sure to please a discerning audience. 
excellent taste in phrasing and emotional dynamics, left little to be desired for the hearer. 
This virtuoso, for so she is, simply strengthened the impression of complete command she 
gave last season, with an added ease that left her entirely free from technical worries to 
spend her time on interpretation.”"—New York Evenixg World. 


-N. Y. Evening World. 


Miss Lent, brought to her playing a 


Her facile fingering, combined with 


“She can play the fiddle like a graceful godmother 
grown up in violin music. Control, attack, tone, 
technique, sweep—even dash now and then—and sym- 
pathetic sisterhood with all six of these attributes, 
Sylvia Lent presents a musical picture, indeed. I 
should say here is a very remarkable young artist.’ 
New York Telegraph. 


“Miss Lent gave a performance suggesting distinct 
talent, well developed technical skill and competence. 
The tone was of ample volume. Rapid passages gave 
no hints of trouble, and but little more in regard to 
clarity could have been asked for.”"—New York Herald- 
Tribune. 
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Guest soloist with Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, 
Evening, February 27. 
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Mrs. Theodore Beaubien after the concert and at an in- 
formal reception in the evening given by Harriet Story 
Macfarlane. 

Never in the years of its successful history has the Or- 
pheus Club given a better account of itself than at its first 
concert of the season at Orchestra Hall, December 4. Its 
tone quality, its fine balance of parts, its accuracy of pitch, 
its perfection of attack and release, its delicate shading, all 
combined to make its singing an unqualified pleasure to the 
splendid audience assembled. Director Charles Frederic 
Morse is to be heartily congratulated in keeping together 
year after year this splendid body of men singers, for not 
only is musical knowledge required but the character also 
to command the loyalty and respect of its members. Only 
painstaking efforts on the part of all can achieve such re- 
sults. The program opened as usual with the Dutch Song 
of Thanksgiving, followed by a group of part songs. The 
second group consisted of war songs and so delighted the 
audience that two encores were demanded. The Ride by 
Mabel W. Daniels, for soprano solo and men’s voices, fol- 
lowed. This was also well received. The program closed 
brilliantly with three choruses for solo and chorus, Spread 
Your Wings, Cui; Ecstasy, Beach, and The Omnipotent, 
Schubert-Liszt. Helen Traubel was the soprano soloist and 
in addition to her numbers with the chorus sang Dich 
Theure Halle and three Strauss songs. Her voice found 
favor with the audience. Harriet Ingersoll and Hamilton 
Collins were the accompanists. J. M. S. 


— 


Helen Sheridan’s Washington-Philadelphia 
Success 
A young, lyric soprano, who-has recently won fine success 
with both critics and public of Washington and Philadelphia, 
is Helen Sheridan. She sang in Pique Dame, with the Wash- 
ington Opera Company, and appeared as Nedda ( Pagliacci) 


é 


HELEN SHERIDAN 


with the Philadelphia Opera Company. 
W: ashington Morning Post said that she “displayed an un- 
usual voice,’ while the Evening Times thought “the scene 
sung by Miss Sheridan and Eugenia Tornarovia was quite 
one of the most delightful of the opera.” The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger commented: “she made a most auspicious 
debut as Nedda,” and the Enquirer said: “She was a most 
satisfactory Nedda.” 

There is natural inquiry as to Miss Sheridan’s teacher, for 
all successful singers create this inquiry, regarding which 
the following is of interest : 
My Dear Mr. Samoiloff: 

I feel that I want to publicly 
me. My admiration for your 
your great help is boundless 


Quoting briefly, the 


done for 
gratitude for 


acknowledge what you have 
vocal knowledge, and 


(Signed) Herten SuHeErRIpAn. 


Miss Sheridan will be heard again in Philadelphia, January 
15, with the same company, and on January 17 will be heard 
in a New York company, with Richard Hale, which will 
present ‘Bie s Die Gartnerin 


George Liebling Entertained 

The pianist-composer, George Liebling, who recently 
visited New York after his Western tour for a short holiday 
with Mrs. Liebling, left again to continue his concert en- 
gagements. During his stay he and Mrs. Liebling were 
entertained a great deal by members of the social and musical 
world. Among their many hosts were: Mme. Julia Claussen, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Fleischer, Mme. Yvonne de Tréville, 
Mrs. Douglas Alexander, Marcella Roeseler, Mrs. Munde, 
Miss Estelle Liebling, nee Ada Soder-Hueck, Herr and 
Frau Kammersaenger, Paul Bender, and Messrs. Herbert 
F. Peyser and Christopher Hayes. 


Rosa Low in Opera in Two Cities 

Rosa Low sang Romeo and Juliet with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company in that city on December 15, and was 
instantaneously successful with her public, receiving an 
ovation after the Waltz Song in the first act. She looked 
charming and sang beautifully, coming in for more applause 
at each curtain call. On January 10, she sang Musetta in 
Boheme with the Washington Opera Company, and today, 
January 13, she and John Charles Thomas, baritone, will 
give a joint recital at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Mrs. 
Low is also among the list of artists who will sing in the 
Chalfonte-Hadden Hall series at Atlantic City. 
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As Gilda in Rigoletto 


In World Premiere of Cadman’s “A WITCH OF SALEM” 
with Chicago Civic Opera 





Herman Devries, in the Chicago Eve. American, Dec. 9, 1926: 


“Norena is nothing less thana revelation. That we never 


heard of her before was our loss. She is indeed every 


inch the brainy, talented, extraordinarily gifted singing 
actress. From her debut in ‘Rigoletto’ her every appear- 


ance has been renewed proof of the intrinsic beauty of 


her voice and the keen cleverness of her stage knowledge. 





“She is a tremendous acquisition by the management. 
7 gz 


Besides she is a coloratura with the meatiness of an excel- 
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lent lyric soprano. I believe she has surprises for us.” 


— 


Concert Management Lee Keedick 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Monday, Jan. 3.—Violetta in 
“La Traviata” 
(With Chicago Civic Opera Co.) 


Wednesday, Jan. 5.—Leonora 
“T] Trovatore” 


(With Chicago Civic Opera Co.) 


Thursday, Jan. 6.—Concert 


Louisville, Ky. 





WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAM 


1927 JAN 7 AM 5 43 


VEB 1052 NL LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 6 
CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE 
AUDITORIUM TOWER 

CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


MUZ10 THRILLED AND WON COM- 
PLETELY A CAPACITY AUDIENCE OF 
LOUISVILLES MOST DISCRIMINATING 
MUSIC LOVERS HERE TONIGHT THE 
GIFTED SOPRANO OF THE CHICAGO 
CIVIC OPERA COMPANY SCORED A 
TRIUMPH WITH HER MATCHLESS VUICE 
AND CHARMING PERSONALITY IT 
WAS A VERITABLE OVATION THAT 
GREETED THE DIVA AT THE CONCLU- 
SION OF A TRULY BRILLIANT CONCERT 
(SIGNED ) 
CHARLES G PRITZKER 











Management 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. 
DEMA HARSHBARGER, President 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, IIl. 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











“Frederic Baer proved to be a singer of splendid power 
and gracious personality.” “Range and power of voice.” 
, “Bass depth and resonance, with sweetness in upper 
register.” These and other sentences appear in various 
papers in someon on baritone Baer’s singing. A Western 
paper mentions the dramatic quality of his voice, a South- 
ern paper the delicate quality of expression and sympathy, 
and still another praises his fastidious enunciation—all of 
which in some measure explains the popularity of Mr. Baer. 

Martha Baird, an American pianist, who has been suc- 
cessful in concert in Great Britain during the past four 
years, 1s now in America paying social visits to many 
friends and acquaintances. Before sailing for Europe the 
middle of January she will give a recital in Aeolian Hall on 
January 12. Miss Baird is not without recognition in this 
country, as she has appeared with the Boston Symphony, 
Orchestra under Monteaux, and with the Detroit Orchestra, 
under Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, will sail for Europe on 
agg 9 14. She is booked for appearances in Vienna, Ber- 
oe London and Holland and will remain abroad until the 


“Fiatko Balokovic, Jugoslav violinist, will appear during 
January in Vienna, Munich, The Hague, Amsterdam and 
serlin. 

Evsei Beloussoff, cellist, has been booked for an ap- 
pearance at the spring festival in Baldwin, Kans. 

Natalie and Victoria Boshko, well known violinist and 
pianist respectively, are this season playing only Beethoven. 
On January 5 they gave a program in Newark, N. J., among 
other numbers offering the Fruehling and Kreutzer sonatas. 
Qn January 9, at Hampden’s Theater, they participated in 
a concert at which they played the triple concerto of Bee- 
thoven with the assistance of L. Shuk, cellist, and members 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under Zuro. 
After January 25 the sisters will have several appearances 
in Florida. 

Alexander Brailowsky, Russian pianist, who has as 
large a following in the United States as he has abroad, 
where he has just been the recipient of fresh triumphs in the 
Scandinavian countries, will give a concert at Carnegie Hall 
on January 15. Mr. Brailowsky will play three groups— 
the first a Liszt Sonata, the second Schumann’s Carnival, 
Op. 9, and the third, seven numbers by Chopin. 

Geneve Cadle recently won favor in a New York recital 
at Town Hall. The critic of the Herald-Tribune declared 
her to be a young soprano of unusual talent and charm. 
He also stated that “Miss Cadle is gifted with personal 
beauty and dignity of presence; she has humor, not too 
much sentiment, and, not only an appreciation of subtleties, 
but the ability to convey them over the footlights.” In 
commenting on her recital the Times averred that “She knew 
how to give her songs with variety of expression, to turn 
from grave to gay as the situation demanded.” To quote 
the American, “One caught the charm of youth and spon- 
taneity in her singing, and these were supported by a cer- 
tain command of style and musicianliness. Her acquaintance 
was broad, for she sang poetic songs by Quagliari, Cavalli, 
Carissimi and Legrenzi in Italian, modern works’ by 
Cornelius Wolf, Wolff and Strauss in German; six French 
numbers, and a closing group by Americans.” One of 
Miss Cadle’s forthcoming recitals 1s at the Playhouse, Chi- 
cago, Ill., on February 27. 

The College of Fine Arts at Syracuse University an- 
nounces its second summer session of six weeks opening 
July 5 and closing August 12. Complete courses in piano, 
voice, violin, organ, public school music, harmony, advanced 
theory, ear-training and appreciation of music will be of 
fered by principal members of the winter faculty. Dr. 
Adolf Frey, head of the piano department, who is now 
away on leave of absence, will return to take charge of the 
piano teaching for the summer session. William Berwald 
will offer courses in counterpoint, form and analysis, canon, 
fugue and composition. Harry Vibbard, organ; Conrad 
Becker, violin, and Lowell M. Welles, voice, are other promi- 
nent members of the faculty who will teach. The classes 
of public school music methods, sight reading and ear 
training will be in charge of Zeno Nagel. Earl Stout will 
teach first and second year harmony and appreciation of 
music 

Marie Dekyzer gave a tea December 30 at her New 
York studio in honor of her pupil, Myrtle Shaffer, contralto 
and teacher of voice, of Meadville. Pa.; she has been in 
New York for the past month taking daily voice work and 
repertory with Mme. De Kyzer. Many guests were present, 
among them Hallet Gilberté (American composer), Harriett 
McConnell of Paris, Florence Otis, Beatrice MacCue, Ann 
Munger, Nancy Stewart and Maude Tucker Doolittle, presi- 
dent of the Mecca School of Music. During the afternoon 
two of Mme. De Kyzer’s artist-pupils sang. Winifred Ridge 
coloratura soprano, contributed the Qui la Voce aria from 
| Puritani, and Lucile Millard, lyric soprano, bave a group 
of songs by American composers. Artistic accompaniments 
were played by Regenia Schiller, and Mrs. Arthur Means, 
Jr., presided at the tea table. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s December 27 organ recital, 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York, completed his 
series, and was attended by the usual good sized audience, 
comprising both professional and amateur musicians. 
French composers, with one American and one English 
composer, made up the varied program. Four Bach recitals 
will be given by Mr. Farnam on Monday evenings in 
February. 

The Fiqué Choral winter calendar includes a social 
evening, January 8; card party, January 24; gala concert 
and dance, February 10, and the annual carnival, Apollo 
Hall, March 4, all these events being scheduled for Brook- 
lyn 

Carl Flesch, violinist and head of the violin department 
of the Curtis Institute of Music, gave his only New York 
recital this season on January 12 at aaaiien Halli, with Harry 
Kaufman at the piano. Mr. Flesch is now scheduled for an 
extensive concert tour of the Coast and Middle West. 

Samuel Gardner, American violinist and composer, 
after an absence of five years from the New York recital 
halls, makes his re-appearance in Carnegie Hall on January 
5. During the interim Mr. Gardner’s. only New York ap- 
pearances were as soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra in 1925 and in 1926, under Willem Mengelberg 
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as conductor. At these concerts he played the Mendelssohn 
concerto and his own violin concerto respectively. At his 
forthcoming recital some interesting novelities are promised, 
among which, the first performance publicly in New York 
of his transcription of the Vieuxtemps Fantasia Appas- 
sionata, in which is found a reconstructed piano accompani- 
ment in the manner of the Wilhelmji transcription of the 
Paganini concerto; his new violin piece, Jazzetto, which 
promises to rival his well-known violin solo, From the Cane- 
brake; and From the Rockies, a tone picture of quiet mood. 
Josef Adler, New York pianist, who has just returned from 
a tour of Japan will assist Mr. Gardner at the piano. This 
will be Mr. Adler's first appearance since his return to the 
metropolis. 

Anna Hamlin, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, is now under the management of the Tillotson 
Concert Direction. Miss Hamlin is the daughter of the 
late George Hamlin, American tenor, who, for years, was 
a prominent figure in music both in America and Europe. 

Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Polish pianist, returned from 
Europe, where he had been playing in England, Germany 
and Italy, to give two New York recitals, the first at Aeolian 
Hall on January 11. 

Mischa Levitzki has just been booked for the Evanston 
Festival in May. He will appear as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Stock, playing the Beethoven 
C minor concerto. 

Abby Putnam Morrison sang Hear Ye Israel, from 
The Elijah, and Come Unto Him, from The Messiah, at 
the Christmas services at the Portsmouth, Ohio, Presby- 
terian Church. She presented a program of songs at the 
home of Mrs. Coe, and also was heard in Cleveland, where 
she visited George and Janet Kinney over the New Year 
holidays. 

Myra Mortimer, American contralto, created considera- 
ble of a sensation at The Hague when she appeared there on 
December 19, with orchestra. She sang in Italian an aria by 
Monteverdi, orchestrated by Respighi, and introduced two 
modern songs by Kurt Weil, a young German modernist. 
The audience staged an ovation for the singer, who had ap- 
peared there several times previously, and newspaper re- 
viewers were very enthusiastic over her performance. She 
was recalled twelve times after the Monteverdi piece. A few 
days previously, when appearing as soloist with the Utrecht 
Orchestra in Utrecht, she was well received for her singing 
of an entirely different group, which included Dank des 
Paria with words by Goethe, Weyla’s Gesang and Margit’s 
Gesang with words by Ibsen. Miss Mortimer will return to 
America this month and will be heard in recital at Town 
Hall, New York, on February 2, and in Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton, on February 4. 

Mieczyslaw Munz plays another orchestral engage- 
ment in Boston in January, besides appearing on the People’s 
Symphony Concert Course in New York and giving a re- 
cital in Louisville, Ky. 

The Musical Art Quartet gave a recital at the Institute 
of Musical Art on December 22, playing the quartet in G 
major by Mozart and the quartet in D minor by Schubert. 
This was the second of a series of concerts at the Institute 
being given by graduates of the Institute who have become 
figures in the concert world. Later, programs will be given 
by Rosa Eisner, William Kroll, Lillian Gustafson, Karl 
Kraeuter, Nora Fauchald, Margaret Hamilton and Samuel 
Gardner. 

Flora Negri appeared as soloist with the Reading, Pa., 
Choral Society recently in the choral arrangement of 
aust, singing Marguerite. The critic of the Rea aiding Times 
considered that “with her clear voice, lovely in its lyric 
quality, coupled with charm and attractive manner, she made 
an ideal heroine.” 

Doris Niles, dancer, who made such a fine success with 
her two recitals in Carnegie Hall, will give a third recital 
in the same hall on February 1, when she will present a 
program of classical, inte rpretative, Oriental, Spanish and 
Russian numbers. She will again have the assistance of an 
orchestra conducted by Louis Horst. 

Joseph Regneas’ annual New Year’s eve party saw a 
gathering of well known musical people on hand and as 
usual many eminent singers, pupils of Mr. Regneas, col- 
laborated in the informal musical program preceding the 
midnight feast. Among them, Sue Harvard, Alice Godillot, 
sopranos; Mr. Mathieu, tenor; Max Meller, Bach pianist, 
and Harry Hirt, accompanist, were heard to the delight of 
all. A quartet made up from among the foregoing, with 
Mr. Regneas himself as bass, formed the professional basis 
for the general singing of carols, the music being provided. 
Edwin Grasse, violinist and composer, showed himself in 
the light of humorist, giving imitations at the piano of vari- 
ous chimes and carillons, and other nonsense. At just mid- 
night The Doxology was sung by the assembly. 

Elliott Schenck received a tele gram from Chicago from 
Felix Borowski, December 13, saying, “Kindly rush im- 
mediately informaticn about your Pastels which Stock 
plays next week; piease state year of completion, date of 
first performance, name of orchestra, conductor, also pro 
gram significance of each movement; also any additional 
information of interest.” 

Joseph Szigeti had a rather busy Christmas “vacation,” 
playing on December 27 at the Bagby Morning Musicales 
at the Waldorf and on the evening of the same day at the 
Beethoven Association with Harold Bauer, Hans Kindler, 
and Ernest Hutcheson. After that he left for Havana, 
Cuba, where he was scheduled for two concerts on January 
4 and 7, and the closely booked eastern tour will be resumed 
on January 11. Mr. Szigeti will play thirteen dates in 
January. 

John Charles Thomas, American baritone, 
annual banquet of the Rubber Association of America at 
the Hotel Commodore, January 10. Mrs. Thomas Gilroy 
gave a reception at her home, in honor of Mr. Thomas after 
his recital in Carnegie Hall on January 9. The Mayor and 
Mrs., Walker, who occupied a box at the concert, were 
also invited. 

The Tollefsen Trio’s New York concert of December 
16 drew a representative audience which manifested its ap- 
preciation with spontaneous, long continued applause. The 
daily papers of the metropolis gave the concert generous 
space. Annual tours through the south and west have 
served to increase the trio’s popularity, as have also their 
well known Victor records Bt Welte-Mignon rolls. 

Gil Valeriano, who sang recently in Birmingham, Pa., 
scored an outstanding success there, according to the Ty- 
rone Daily Press. The newspaper remarked that “he came 


(Continued on page 37) 
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The Concerts of 
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close with 
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THE SAINT SULPICE SCENE 



















from 


MASSENET’S MANON 


(Costume presentation with organ, arranged for music auditoriums as well as theatres 







Given expert assistance by Ruth Miller, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, the great Metropolitan tenor cre- 
ates an exquisite interpretation of an emotional and dramatic 
scene from one of the most stirring and beautiful operas ever writ- 
ten. In delightful costumes of the period, these two artists 
bring about the traditionally correct mood of opera, a most dis- 
tinguished and vitalizing performance with which to close a 
concert. 
















Photo by Strauss-Peyton 






Mario Chamlee and Ruth Miller as “des Grieux” and “Manon” 





Recent Criticisms of Fall Tour 1926 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Oct. 30: 
“Chamlee himself is a singer of sheer excellence. His 
voice is clear, resonant, powerful, pure and flexible. 
It possesses a brilliance not unlike that of Caruso.” 





THE SAINT SULPICE SCENE 
Philadelphia Enquirer, Nov. 15: 
“Mario Chamlee, assisted by Ruth Miller, gave a 
spirited and colorful interpretation of Manon. They 
were forced to respond to a dozen curtain calls.” 














St. Paul Pioneer Press, Dec. 3: 
“Mr. Chamlee is well established as one of the im- 
| portant singers of the Metropolitan and deservedly 









Topeka State Journal, Nov. 10: 








so. With Miss Miller as Manon he accomplished an 
extremely difficult feat of adapting the literal ex- 
cerpt from this opera to a performance on the con- 
cert stage.” 
Lincoln State Journal, Nov. 4: 

“Combined in fascinating style the high art of a vocal 
recital with more than a touch of thrilling grand 
opera ... In the scene from Manon he (Chamlee) 
softened his tones to exquisite delicacy or thundered 
them forth in seeming fury.” 


Topeka Daily Capital, Nov. 10: 
“The Saint Sulpice scene in Manon delighted and 
charmed the audience with as fine a bit of dramatic 
singing and acting as it has been our privilege to see 
and hear. A great ovation followed.” 


San Antonio Express, Oct. 26: 
“Duet from Manon musical sensation . . . Nearly 
raised an enthusiastic audience out of its seats by the 
brilliance of their performance.” 


Ft. Wayne Journal Gazette, Dec. 11: 
‘With the grand climax of the opera scene the pro- 
gram was full and complete. Chamlee as des Grieux 
and Miss Miller as Manon sang with wonderful 
charm and grace.” 





“Chamlee’s style of singing is entirely individual 
he weaves magnetic webs in which he holds captive 
the emotions of his audience.” 


Salt Lake Tribune, Oct. 30: 
“Fully a thousand Salt Lake music lovers are richer 
today through having heard Mario Chamlee. He 
was wonderful, his diction superb. The resonance 
and volume flooded the auditorium.” 


Lincoln State Journal, Nov. 4: 
“Chamlee has a great voice of dramatic quality under 
marvelous control.” 


St. Paul Pioneer Press, Dec. 3: 
“His (Chamlee’s) voice is of purest tenor quality, 
rich, warm, and with a resonance amply sustained.” 


Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Dec. 7: 
“Chamlee is a magnificent singer with a voice whose 
quality is brilliant yet filled with expression, suavity 
and sweetness.” 


This attractive novelty in the concert field now booking for Season 1927-28 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
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December 19, and the second two will be offered January 30 
and February 27. The programs are excellent and the 
organization is expected to do splendid things in a musical 
way. W. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Lindsborg, Kans. 


the St. Matthew Passion (Bach) in the 
This was the second annual rendition. The chorus of 400 
voices, under the direction of Hagbard Brase, was in fine 
form and created a very favorable impression. Mr. Brase 
gave a noble reading of this magnificent work. The Bethany 
Symphony Orchestra, with Arthur Uhe as concertmaster and 
Arvid Wallin at the organ, handled the orchestral score efh- 
ciently. Wilma Batchelor, Stanton Fiedler, Luther Mott, of 
the Bethany College voice department, and Katherine Penner 
of McPherson College, McPherson, Kan., carried the solo 
parts. They have good voices and their work was much 
appreciated. The annual rendition of the St. Matthew 
Passion by the Lindsborg chorus is creating great interest 
among music lovers in the Middle-West. 

Memphis, Tenn. (See letter on another page.) 

Omaha, Neb.—Technical High School was the scene 
of an interesting presentation recently when the Manhattan 
Opera Company, together with the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet, gave Aldo Franchetti’s one-act opera of Japanese life, 
Namiko San. Tamaki Miura, in the title role, was out- 


(See letter on another page.) 
oa 


3ethany Oratorio Society presented 
College Auditorium. 
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ANNOUNCES THE ENGAGEMENT OF 


MILTON CHARLES 


Distinguished Organist 
As Head of the Department of Theater Organ 
And the Installation of Five Modern Organs by 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
For Teaching and Practice Appointments 


Address Jenne Berhenke, Registrar 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
Entrance also 421 South Wabash Avenue 
Wabash 2898 











The thins in the 
Radamsky and Graham Marr. Mr. 
On the afternoon the company offered 
Harrold in the role of Canio. 

On December 1, the World-Herald said of Theodore 
Rudolph Reese: “Achievements of Theodore R. Reese, 
Omaha’s venerable composer and choral director, have won 
him national esteem among musicians and music lovers. He 
has resided here since coming from Davenport, la., in 1909, 
to conduct here the first Saengerfest of the S Saengerbund of 
the Northwest. He was honored by members of the Omaha 
Musik Verein last July 12, his seventy-fifth birthday anni- 
versary. He is a native of Germany and a veteran of the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870. K. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plainfield, N. J.—Christiaan 


twenty-fourth concert (seventh 
Symphony Society, December 6, when the orchestra, con- 
taining players of both sexes, gave a program including 
Beethoven's Pastorale Symphony and excerpts from Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. In between the con- 
certo in D minor (Bach) for piano and string orchestra was 
played by May de Forest, and this dignified presentation of 
important music was heard with many manifestations of 
pleasure. The orchestra is on an excellent financial basis, 


and histrionically. 


standing Both vocally 
cast included Servei 
Franchetti conducted. 
Pagliacci with Orville 


(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 


Kriens conducted the 
season) of the Plainfield 
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and the general interest in this local enterprise is well 
founded. 

Pocatello, Ida.—An enjoyable concert took place on 
December 9 in Frazier Hall, given by Paul McKinley, vocal 
teacher at the Idaho Technical Institute, assisted by James 
Campbell, Jr., pianist, and Mayme Ingard Neilson, accom- 
panist. The program was given before an audience of un- 
usual size that matched its numbers with its appreciation. 
Mr. McKinley has a tenor voice of delightful tonal beauty 
and excellent knowledge of how to use it. He displayed 
it to best advantage in the splendid program which he 
offered. Mr. Campbell played two groups of numbers, one 
of them (comprising Impromptu, D major, and Valse 
Miniature) composed by himself. These numbers were par- 
ticularly well enjoyed and proved delightful music both as 
to composition and rendition. Mr. Campbell is a pianist 
of decided ability and skill. Mrs. Neilson was a sympathetic 
and capable accompanist. : 

Richmond, Va.—On December 6, the Marianne Kneisel 
String Quartet delighted a large audience at the Woman's 
Club Auditorium when it gave a most interesting concert 
under the auspices of the Richmond Woman's Club, Mrs. 
Frank Righter, chairman for the afternoon, and Mrs. Henry 
Lee Staples, vice-chairman. 

R. Spaulding Stoughton’s sacred cantata, The Woman of 
Sychar, was sung by the choir of St. James Episcopal Church 
at a vesper service on December 12. Soloists were Alberta 
Powell, soprano; Mrs. J. F. Geisinger, contralto; Charles 
Tenser, tenor; Aubrey Pond, baritone, and Paul Saunier, 
organist and director. 

Karin Branzell, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was presented in recital by the Musicians’ Club of 
Richmond at the Jefferson Auditorium on December 7. Mme. 
J. M. Walters was at the piano. 

The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico was presented by the 
News Leader of Richmond, Va., in concert at the City Audi- 
torium on December 2. The auditorium was filled to capacity 
at this, the second of the News Leader series of concerts, and 
the event was very interesting and novel. The conductor of 
the Orchestra was Jose Briseno and soloist were Francisco 
Contreras, violin, and Senor Sotos, tenor, who sang in the 
place of Samuel Pedraza whose name was on the program. 
The Tipica Quartet of male voices contributed a group of 
numbers of which the program states no translations were 
available. Many of the instruments used in the Tipica Or- 
chestra were unfamiliar to the majority of the audience and 
the descriptions of these and explanation of their origins, as 
printed on the programs, were of great assistance in the en- 
jovment of the concert. 

The Westminster Choir, a chorus of sixty voices from the 
Westminster Presbyterian’ Church of Dayton, Ohio, under 
the direction of Walter Finley Williamson, gave two recitals 
on December 5 at the Grace Covenant Presbyterian Church. 
The large auditorium of this church was filled to overflowing 
and those who could not get into the main auditorium were 
accommodated in the Sunday School auditorium which was 
equipped with loud speakers through the efficiency of the 
radio staff of WBBL, Grace Covenant Presbyterian Church 
The recital in the afternoon was for children only and dif- 
ferent programs were presented at the two performances. 

rs 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Crooks Sings binmeaiie Symphony 


Specially chosen to sing the tenor solo in the first per- 
formance in ag of the Karol Szymanowski third 
symphony by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, under 
Stokowski, in Philadelphia recently, Richard Crooks received 
grateful tributes from the press. The Philadelphia Record 
commented: “The music was inspired by a poem of the 
thirteenth century Persian poet, Maulana, Jalal-uddin Rumi. 
It is a musical philosophying of the doctrine of this ancient 
dreamer, ending in an ecstatic outburst of profoundest beauty 
and truth, the fine voice of Crooks enunciating the final 
eloquent lines with real power.” “Richard Crooks sang the 
very difficult and ungrateful part with beautiful voice and 
excellent musicianship,” said the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
and “Crooks made a splendid impression, singing with much 
beauty of tone, and a fine feeling for the sentiment of the 
subject,” was the opinion of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Nanette Guilford to Sing Nedda 


Nanette Guilford, of the Metropolitan Opera, will be 
heard for the first time in her career as Nedda in Pagliacci 
at a subscription performance on January 19. This will 
make the fourth leading role that has been assigned to Miss 
Guilford in her brief career with the Metropolitan. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
barbaric feeling called for in this composition. Many encores 
were demanded to which Mme. Reisenberg graciously re- 
sponded. 


JANUARY 5 
Alfred Cortot 


piano recital, on January 5, 
brought out the S. R. O. sign. Not merely that fact alone 
should have assured the pianist of his popularity, but, also 
the warmth of his enthusiastic audience. The program he 
presented was a typically Cortot one, including such things 
as the Vivaldi sonata, twelve Chopin etudes and B flat minor 
sonata, and the twelve Debussy numbers of the first group 
of preludes. Mr. Cortot’s playing was particularly bril- 
liant on this occasion; however, Mr. Cortot’s playing has 
taken on a much more virile, energetic aspect of late than 
one is wont to remember him as he interpreted Chopin and 
Debussy six years ago. Today the pianist has done much 
more analyzing; there is much more clean cut work, greater 
shading and coloring, much more contrast—the technic was 
always impeccable and brilliant. These facts were — 
larly noticeable in the etudes and preludes, for Mr. Cortot 
was able to go from the light fluttering Butterfly to the 
majestic A minor etude with apparent ease of transformation 
of mood. In the Debussy Mr. Cortot was able, in his great 
capacity, to enfold one in the illusive sonorities of the com- 
poser, hazes and mists which are exquisitely sublimated. To 
the sonata of Chopin the soloist gave a poignant and dramatic 
interpretation. In this Mr. Cortot proved how fully he un- 
derstands Chopin, how the master of form and expression 
can so often be misinterpreted through no fault of his 
but because of the sickly sentimentality which many virtuosos 
seem to feel is noble expression. Here the pianist revealed a 
turbulent and vital Chopin, at time even fantastic. If per- 
haps one did not always agree with Mr. Cortot in his re- 
creations, at least one could feel that it was the result of an 
individuality from which one can always learn. May Mr. 
Cortot return to us soon! 


Alfred Cortot’s farewell 


Samuel Gardner 

Samuel Gardner, violinist, gave a program at Carnegie 
Hall on January 5, consisting largely of his own composi- 
tions and transcriptions, with the addition of the Handel 
Sonata in D major, Kreisler’s Recitative and Scherzo Ca- 
price for violin alone, and the Rondo in G major by Mozart- 
Kreisler. Mr. Gardner’s style is direct and engaging, his 
technic easily responsive to the most difficult passages. The 
Handel sonata became a smoothly flowing melody, sweeping 
grandly to its majestic conclusion. Interest centered natur- 
ally in his own compositions, most of which have been heard 
but seldom in New York. He played his own transcription 
of the a Appassionata by Vieuxtemps, Prelude No. 9, 
op. 15, Jazzetto, From the Rockies and the Prelude in 
( Of ‘ho the Jazzetto number attracted the most atten- 
tion. It is a curious bit of composition, entirely classical in 
form but showing many of the characteristic rhythms and 
thematic development of this modern school. The Vieuxtemps 
transcription was faithful to the spirit of the opus. In a 
program note Mr. Gardner stated that “all harmonic changes 
had been derived from V ieuxtemps’ own melodic ideas. In- 
stead of the original closing Saltarella I have substituted bis 
Tarantelle in A minor with the idea of stretching the 
finale and giving it more of the appassionata feeling.” The 
audience was large and enthusiastic. 

Joseph Adler, at the piano, supported the artist brilliantly 
with his usual finely tempered and intelligent performance. 


Max Barnett 


pianist, made his New York debut on Janu- 
Hall. He is a pupil of Ignaz Hilsberg, 
who came here several years ago. He 
played a program with some pry features, including 
Ravel's Sonatine and two parts of Godowsky’s Java Suite. 
In addition to these numbers he offered a group of Chopin 
and music by Glazounow, Schubert, and Brahms. Mr. 
Barnett is a young man of obvious talent and has been most 
excellently trained. He plays in an interesting manner and 
apparently has a massive technic and force when it is 
needed. His playing shows a wealth of sentiment but is 
entirely free from sentimentalism. It would be difficult to 
say which portion of the program he played most satis- 
fyingly. The Glazounow Prelude and Fugue and the 3rahms 
Rhapsody, both of them were done brilliantly with adherence 
to classic traditions. There was fine melodic playing in the 
Chopin, and the modernisms of Ravel and Godowsky were 
cleverly interpreted and made much of. This young man is 
a pianist who will bear watching. 


Max Barnett, 
ary 5 at Aeolian 


noted Polish pianist, 


JANUARY 6 


Boston Symphony: Landowska, Soloist 

The January 6 concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
a Carnegie Hall was a tribute to Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart—a real tribute. The program began with the per- 
formance of his Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, played by the ex- 
quisite string section of the orchestra and conducted with 
the utmost appreciation for its grace and charm by Serge 
Koussevitzky. The hearers were delighted. Then came the 
new concert for harpsichord and chamber orchestra by 
Manuel De Falla and after it the Rondo-finale from the 
LD) major concerto. Mme. Wanda Landowska was the soloist. 
It was a performance that could only be called delightful 
and roused the audience to prolonged applause that called 
the soloist and conductor back time after time. 

Between the two Mozart works Mme. Landowska played 
this new thing that De Falla wrote especially for her. One 
knew she played it because one, could see her hard at work 
on the tinkling machine, though it was only occasionally that 
she could be heard in big Carnegie Hall. There was an 
explanat: ry note in the program from Mme. Landowska tell 
ing how good the work was. Mme. Landowska was mis- 
taken. The note also said that De Falla had meditated over 
the work for three years before he finished it. It is a shame 
he didn’t put three more years on it; it couldn't have been 
duller, less interesting, in any case, and there is just a possi- 
bility that it might have been improved, The principal thing 
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it lacked was ideas—completely. And another thing it 
lacked was all apparent knowledge of harpsichord technic. 
Mme. Landowska will add neither to her own reputation nor 
to that of the composer if she persists in playing it. 

After the intermission there was that lengthy thing, 
Le Sacre du Printemps by Stravinsky. This was the sixth 
time that the patient ears of the present writer have listened 
to this, which is just six times more than they will ever 
listen to it again. The absolute artificiality of the whole 
thing is increasingly apparent with each hearing. The rhyth- 
mic surprises of the work have lost all their properties 
of surprise. One sees nothing but the bones of the skeleton 
nowadays and on those bones the absolutely sterile imagina- 
tion of Mr. Stravinsky has not been able to hang even a 
scrap of flesh. One admires his patience and industry— 
for it must have taken a long while to write this score—and 
the ingenuity and novelty of some of his orchestral combina- 
tions. But these are all bald tricks. 

It certainly was a triumph for Mozart. 


Ruth Breton 


Ruth Breton, violinist, introduced two novelties in her 
recital at Aeolian Hall on January 6. They were Vivaldi’s 
sonata in D major and El Poema de una Sanluquena (The 
Poem of a Girl of Sanluca) by Joaquin Turina, Of the 
former, the program stated that the piano part was arranged 
from the original figured bass by Ottorino Respighi. Despite 
its parentage it did not appear to be startlingly original nor 
even “modern.” The Turina poem was very prettily pat- 
terned, with The Song of the Beauty Spot, dainty peor 
whimsical, and Phantasms, attracting the most attention. 
The balance of the program consisted of the familiar con- 
certo in D minor of Wieniawski and a group composed of 
the Mozart-Kreisler Rondo, Paganini’s La Campanella, 
Mozart's Andante, and the Waltz Rondon of Miller Callahan. 
Throughout this difficult program the artist displayed a fine 
flexibility of tonal production, and a smoothly flowing inter- 
pretation marked by flights of pure = apsodic qualities. 

Miss Breton is an excellent violinist, imaginative and wel! 
equipped technically. There is a soul fal quality in her work 
that is rare and precious. She has retained the spontaneity 
and joyousness of youth in adding the maturity and breadth 
of vision of greater experience. Her musical horizon seems 
distinctly expanded since her last appearance. 

Miss Breton’s accompanist was Walter Golde, 
in his accustomed mode, that is to say, artistically, 
graciously, and in perfect concord with the 
soloist. 


who played 
sensitively, 
mood of the 


Washington Heights Musical Club 

\n intimate recital was given under the auspices of the 
Washington Heights Musical Club on January 6, by Regina 
Kahl, soprano, a pupil of Ethel Grow, and Virginia 
Ruggiero, pianist, in Birchard Hall in the Steinway Building. 
A varied program was given which demonstrated the ex- 
cellent musicianship of both artists and was heartily ap- 
plauded by members and guests of the club 


JANUARY 


Charles Naegele 

Charles Naegele gave a recital at Aeolian Hall on January 
7 before a large and fashionable audience. He played some 
Bach fugues, a Bach Gavotte arranged by Saint-Saéns, two 
Handel pieces, 3eethoven’s Turkish March arranged by 
Rubinstein, Chopin’s sonata in B minor, a ly lude by Dwight 
Fiske, a variation on Au clair de la lune by Marc Blitzstein, 
Noel by Balfour Gardiner, Reflets dans l’eau by Debussy 
and Artist’s Life by Strauss, arranged by Godowsky. As 
will be seen, the program was interesting and varied. The 
earlier part of it was especially effective. Of the last group 
one cannot be so sure. Nor can one, to tell the truth, be 
sure that some of these modern things are uninteresting. 
They must be heard again, often, before anything like a 
faithful report can be made upon them. The Fiske prelude, 
at first hearing, sounded dissonant, oe tuneless and 
unlovely. The same impression was made by the Blitzstein 
variation, intended, no doubt, to be amusing. The Balfour 
Gardiner piece probably aimed at picture squeness,—touch of 
Christmas at the close,—but it missed the point. 

So much for the music. As to the playing, it is difficult 
to find exactly the right words of praise for this fine young 
American artist. He has a style that is charming. He 
alternates delicacy with force and weight in a manner that 
indicates real inspiration and a natural feeling for musical 
verities. He plays the old classics quite as well and with the 
same degree of understanding as he does music nearer our 
own time—Chopin and Debussy. His tone is especially to be 
commended. It is warm, luscious, sustained, yet clear and 
crystalline. One cannot close without saying that he im- 
presses one as being dependable. He inspires confidence and 
shows no signs of nervousness. Everything that he does is 
succinct, definite, well thought out, and apparently easy for 
his masterly technic. He gave his hearers a very satisfying 
evening, was much applauded, and played a number of 
encores, 


New York Symphony: Otto Klemperer, 
Conductor 


One of the most gap | melodic programs of the current 
season was presented by the New York Symphony Orchestra 
at Carnegie Hall on January 7, with Otto Klemperer as 
guest conductor. The program consisted of the symphonic 
poem, Don Juan, by Strauss; Debussy’s Fetes; Ravel’s 
Alborada del Gracioso, and the Brahms’ Symphony No. 1, 
in C minor. The renditions were marked by beautifully 
shaded contrasts and a certain precision and virility in read- 
ing altogether admirable. Mr. Klemperer is not a par- 
ticularly graceful conductor, but on this occasion, as on many 
others in the past, he demonstrated that he is an exceedingly 
effective one. He conducted without recourse to a score and 
demonstrated throughout the evening a marked restraint 
eg made his occasional climaces tremendously effective. 

The Brahms symphony, which is perhaps the loveliest in a 
melodic sense of the entire Brahms repertory, was played 
reverentially and with a fine sense of values. The elaborate 
Ravel number was also well played; it was lovely, and for 
a change, meaningful. The audience was plainly enraptured 
and gave Mr. Klemperer a rcusing ovation. 


(Continued on page 22 
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given by Josiah Zuro and his Sunday Symphonic Society was 
held Sunday at noon before an audience which quite filled 
the Hampden Theater. Mr. Zuro received a warm welcome. 

The program opened with Beethoven’s Egmont Overture 
followed by Marcel Salzinger, baritone, who sang the aria 
from The Flying Dutchman. He was in good voice and 
pleased the audience considerably. Prior to the third num- 
ber Reverend John Haynes Holmes of the Community 
Church addressed the audience briefly, and Mr. Zuro and his 
men gave as a final selection Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony. 

In his program welcome to the audience Mr. Zuro stressed 
the fact that all the old-time individualities of his organiza- 
tion were to be retained—all concerts will continue to be 
absolutely free to the public and will be given as usual on 
alternate Sundays at noon. The Sunday Symphonic Society 
is dependent upon voluntary subscription 

The orchestra played extremely well, there being a fine 
tonal quality and balance, and Mr. Zuro had his men well 
in hand. 


Maria Rosamond 


dramatic soprano, who was favorably 
heard here last appeared again at Aeolian Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, January 9, with Romano Romani at the 
piano. Mme. Rosamond also had the assistance of Naoum 
3enditzky, cellist, and her program was well arranged and 
contained many interesting songs, including two new songs 
by Rhea Silberta—Aylia and He Came, part of an Oriental 
cycle—both beautiful numbers and exceedingly well sung. 

Mme. Rosamond possesses a voice of great volume and 
pure quality which she employs with taste. Her diction is 
clear and she has good style. She was cordially received by 
sized audience, as was also Mr. 3enditzky in his 
group of solos. 


Maria Rosamond, 
season, 


a good 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who came to us only a few weeks 
before to display his ability as a conductor in a fine concert 
with his Detroit, Orchestra, returned Sunday afternoon, 
January 9, in his original role as pianist to give his annual 
recital in Aeolian Hall. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing has 
always been distinguished above all by its musicianship as 
expressed in clarity and elegance, careful molding of line, 
a beautifully sustained singing tone in lyric passages, and 
a splendid feeling for style. He is parti icularly happy in his 
reading of the classicists and began his program with a most 
unusual group—the Prelude to the English Suite in A minor 
by J. S. Bach, an almost unknown Rondo Espressivo by C. P. 
E. Bach, and a Hadyn number. 

The sonata was the Beethoven Appassionata, in which, 
though less exciting than many another pianist, he impresses 
one with the truly pianistic and musicianly qualities of his 
reading. 

All Chopin is a thing of beauty at the hands of Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch, a master of nuances and of fine and varied tone 
qualities. The group included the D major Nocturne; the 
F sharp major Prelude, and the final C minor study, which 
he was obliged to repeat. Then at the end of the program 
came beautifully atmospheric performances of two familiar 
modern pieces, Ravel’s Jeux d’Eau and the Debussy L’Isle 
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Joyeuse. Nothing could have been more beautiful than his 
poetic reading of these two. The audience thought so too 
and insisted on recalling him again and again until he had 
added a number of extra pieces to the program. 


New York Philharmonic 


At the concert at Carnegie Hall on January 9, Willem 
Mengelberg, leading the Philharmonic Orchestra, said good- 
bye to his New York audiences for the present season—said, 
rather “au revoir,” for in a little speech which he made just 
before intermission he told the listeners how much he had 
enjoyed playing for them, how much he had enjoyed rehears- 
ing with such fine musicians as are in the orchestra, and 
how much he would enjoy doing both another year. There 
was a wreath and a basket of flowers for him. The program 
had C. P. E. Bach’s symphony in B flat major, the prelude to 
the second act of Chabrier’s Gwendoline, Salome’s Dance 
from Strauss’ opera, and the Beethoven Fifth. They were 
all played with that fine authority which is invariably char- 
acteristic of Mr. Mengelberg’s conducting. The large au- 
dience applauded most heartily every item on the program 
and gave a special hand to Mr. Mengelberg after his speech. 


Walter Edelstein 

At Aeolian Hall, on January 9, Walter Edelstein, violinist, 
made his official debut in New York, although he has already 
been heard here in more intimate recitals and is already 
recognized as an artist of far more than average appeal. He 
played a program of interest, beginning with a Handel 
sonata and including the Lalo concerto, the Wieniawski 
Polonaise, and some smaller pieces, among which the out- 
standing features were Hartmann’s fine arrangement of 
Debussy’s La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin, and a Caprice 
Fantastique by a charming young American modernist named 
Lillian Fuchs. 

Mr. Edelstein is a young man of indubitable ability as a 
violinist and has the added charm of a delightfully pleasing 
stage presence. His technic is most admirable. His finger 
work calls for no comment except unstinted praise, and his 
bow arm is perfectly controlled. All of the virtuostic tricks 
needed for Wieniawski and Sarasate art at his command. 
Staccatos, harmonics, octaves, double stops, and so on, seem 
to be accomplished by this excellent young player with per- 
fect ease. He made an altogether excellent impression and 
was heartily applauded, playing several encores. 


New York Matinee Musicale 

Members of the New York Matinee Musicale gave a con- 
cert at the Hotel Ambassador on January 9 before an 
audience which demonstrated its approval of the various 
offerngs by spontaneous and sincere applause. Earl Waldo 
opened the program with a dramatic rendition of the O, tu 
Palermo aria from Verdi’s I Vespri Siciliani, following 
which Paula Hemminghaus displayed a rich contralto voice 
of wide range in the Adieu Forets aria from Tschaikowsky’s 
Jeanne d’Arc. Josef Gingold, a young violinist with a spark 
of genius in him, gave a group of contrasting numbers by 
Tschaikowsky, Kreisler, Macmillan and Ries, all of which 

(Continued on page 33) 








Does your concert series in- 
clude an American pianist 

Edwin Hughes, presenter of 
unique programs and artist of 
imagination, power and sparkling 
brilliance, is always a welcome 
attraction on any concert course. 


TWO-PIANO RECITALS WITH JEWEL BETHANY HUGHES 


STEINWAY PIANO 


For terms, dates and further information, address 


MANAGEMENT OF EDWIN HUGHES 


338 West 89th Street, New York City 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS, NEW YORK CITY, JUNE 27th TO AUG. 6th 


DUO-ART RECORDS 
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First 
Reports 


of the 


Furopean 


Success 
of 


Zlatko 


BALOKOVIC 


Violinist - 


Budapest, November 15, 1926, soloist with orchestra. 


He is a deeply-feeling, thoughtful artist, with a noble tone, who did full justice to the 


Brahms concerto. The capacity audience tendered him an ovation—Budapest Uj Lap 


With warm heart and with a beautiful Guarnerius, Zlatko Balokovic presented himself 
to a Budapest audience. These two qualities served him excellently. With dignified style 
and with broad, yet singing tone, he rendered the slow movement of the Brahms concerto. 


Budapest Pester Lloyd. 
Prague Recital, November 17, 1926 
His art obsesses him, one feels love and temperament in his tone, which is impressive 
noble and uncommonly beautiful—Ceske Slovo. 
A warm, tender tone, a virtuoso technic and an artistic interpretation are his. He aroused 


the greatest enthusiasm.—Deutsche Presse. 


Budapest Recital, November 21, 1926. 

The artist deserved the ovation by his deep-felt, robust renditions, his refined style and 
his first-class technic._—Budapest Magyar Ujsag. 

Zlatko Balokovic is unquestionably an exciting violinist. 
faultless. His tone is beautiful and warm. His musicianship is quite unapproachable. 
young Jugo-slav was. enthusiastically received—Budapest Ujsag. 


His technique is even, sure, 


The 


Cologne Recital, November 27, 1926. 
Zlatko Balokovic evoked great enthusiasm by his brilliant tone and refined playing ,ach’s 


Chaconne was presented with remarkable mastery of the technical difficulties. One will await 


with interest his next appearance—Kolnische Zeitung. 


Concert Management: 


1926-1927 
aneen: Toe DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 
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Helen Chase Successful in Stamford 
Helen Chase 
has had a very busy season so far, with her many and varied 
activities. In the first place, she has been much in demand 
by several clubs in New York and also by prominent people 
in the social world to suptly artists and arrange programs 
for musicales. On October 31, Miss Chase gave a musicale 
in New York at a private home and soon after another most 


well-known accompanist and vocal coach, 


HELEN CHASE 

View, N. Y. In addition, she has 
interrupted her teaching in her studios to accompany a num- 
prominent artists. October 21, Miss Chase played 
Guilford at a concert at the Plaza Hotel and, 
very successful concert in Stamford, 
Wood, well-known light opera star; 

and Je hn Weaver, reader 


successful one at Long 
| 

ber of 
for Nanette 
on October 9, 
with 
Halk 


at a 
Conn., Peggy 
Richard bar 


Toscanini Will Return to La Scala 
statement made by a close friend of 
will return to his post at La 


rding to a 
the great maestré 
riginally planned by him, at the close of his 


MUSICAL COURIER 
engagement as guest conductor with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in America. All the prominent Italian 
newspapers after investigating, confirm this statement. 

It was really necessary for Toscanini to take a short rest 
previous to his departure for America, as he had been 
overworking as usual. During the month of July he began 
preparations and rehearsals for the opera, Falstaff, which 
he conducted at the commemoration anniversary of the 
death of Verdi at Busseto, the birthplace of the immortal 
composer. After that came his preparation for and directing 
of the Beethoven Centenary celebration Orchestral Concerts, 
the entire nine symphonies. He conducted nine Beethoven 
concerts (five at La Scala and four at The Royal Teatro of 
Turin), during the three weeks previous to La Scala’s regu- 
lar opera season, which began November 14, the opening 
opera being Verdi’s Don Carlos. This required much more 
work than ordinarily, as this opera had not been given in 
Italy for many years, and the artists all had to be drilled 
in their several roles, as if in an opera being produced for 
the first time. Then came also the preparation of the La 
Scala season repertory, so he could feel sure that La Scala 
would not suffer during his absence All this combined 
proved too fatiguing. Is it surprising he needed a rest? 
Is it strange that he suggested to the La Scala management 
that the great composer, Pietro Mascagni, would be the most 
fitting choice to conduct his own compositions during his 
(Toscanini’s) brief absence ? 

Toscanini is one of the hardest working maestros 
known. He usually arrives at the theater and starts work 
at nine o'clock in the morning, and can still be found there 
until 12 or 12:30 midnight. Often one wonders what time he 
takes off for meals. ANTONIO Basst. 


ever 


Canadian Pianists Play at Jeannette Durno 
Studio 


A program of much interest was presented in Jeannette 
Durno’s studio in Chicago on January 2, one of the features 
being the performance of a number of two-piano composi 
tions by a group of young Canadian pianists from Saska- 
toon—all pupils of Lyell Gustin of that city, and all having 
been members of Miss Durno’s 1925 summer master class 
in Saskatoon (Sask.). Their numbers comprised Mozart’s 
sonata in D major, played by Evelyn Eby and Ole Hatlen; 
the Beethoven-Saint-Saéns Variations by Alma Sheasgreen 
and Helen Roenicke, and the Arensky Suite by Millicent 
Lusk and Reginald Bedford, all performed without notes 
and with excellent musical comprehension and fine effect. 
Saskatoon is fortunate in possessing a teacher of the high 
ideals and thorough musicianship of Lyell Gustin, who was 
himself a Durno pupil. These young people were in Chicago 
for a few weeks to attend the opera and concerts and do 
some coaching with Miss Durno 

Other numbers on this program included solos by Louise 
Hoffman, Olga Sandor, Reginald Bedford, Franklyn 
Schneider and Hilda Eppstein. These Sunday evening pro 
grams are an interesting and frequent occurrence in the 
Durno studio. 

Irma Orser, who is now teaching in Stevens College at 
Columbia (Mo.), has been coaching with Miss Durno some 
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VLADIMIR RESNIKOFF 

large following n New 

another recital in Town 

Tiall on the evening of January 17. His interesting program 

will include among other numbers Eugene Goossens’ Sonata 

Vo. 1, in E minor, op. 21, for which he will be accompanied 
at the piano by the composer 


violinist, who has gained such a 
York this season that he will give 


of the numbers she is to play at her recital at that in- 
stitution on January 23. 

Frederick Krahn, another enthusiastic Durnoite, is teach- 
ing this year in the St. Louis Boy’s Day School, at St. 
Louis (Mo.). , 

James Bergen is teaching in Decatur (Ill.), and commutes 
to Chicago to continue his study with Miss Durno 

In response to inquiries which are already coming in, 
announcement is made that the Durno summer classes for 
pianists and piano teachers will be held in Chicago this 
coming summer, the exact dates and features of interest 
to be given out very shortly. 


Mayer to Manage Shattuck Next Season 
Arthur Shattuck, pianist, is to be under the management 
of Daniel Mayer next season, and Margaret Rice of Mil- 
waukee is to continue as his personal representative. 
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CARA VERSON 


Pianist 


Comments of the Press 


“A MUSICAL REBEL” 
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Exclusive Management 
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EUROPEAN 
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London Times. 
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MELCHIOR 


Tenor 





Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Covent Garden, London 
(Spring 1927); Bayreuth Fes- 
tival (Summer 1927) 


Available — 


Second American Tour— 
Jan. 1,—April 15, 1928 











Highlights—First American Tour 


“A giant in stature is this grandly gifted man from Denmark. From the beginning of the recital to 
its close enthusiasm rose in regular gradation until after the Wagner aria, the house was in a tumult 
of applause. It was a great evening of song and a great event in the Civic Music League enterprise.” 
—Richard Spamer, St. Louis:Globe Democrat. 


“He is a veritable god of song who fairly electrified his audience with the manifold beauties of his 
matchless art.’—St. Louis Times. 


“He proved at the two concerts that he is easily one of the leading tenors of the world.’—Cincinnati 
Post. 


“One of the most striking tenors Chicago has recently heard.’—Chicago Journal. 
“What a sensation Melchior created!’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“His artistry is without flaw.’—Springfield Daily Sun. 
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Se 


ernism.” 


“Percy Grainger stands alone. 


“Think of the possibilities of Australia! 
English Poetry in the 20th Century. 

THE WARRIORS %:"::3.0.7220°9 2 

for orchestra and 3 pianos 

(B. Schott Soehne, Mainz. G. Schirmer, iInc., New York) 

A PAGAN PETER PAN — THE GREATER GRAINGER 
mporary music more picturesque and prolific, 
perplexing, inconsistent. Grainger is the one considerable composer of con- 
symphonic music who has not succumbed to the sterilizing obsession 
of mannerism. Grainger is unquestionably one of the most expressive harmonists of 
his time, and the sound that he brings out of an orchestra is, for one pair of ears at 


the most beautiful sound that the contemporary orchestra has to give us, 
—Charles L. Buchanan, Musical America 


There is no figure in cont none so 
elusive 
té mporary 


terrifying at first, but it has that in it 

* * * there are abundant passages of 

genuine nobility 
Richard Aldrich, 


which gains 
real 


greater 
beauty, 


The piece is rather 
significance on repeated 


of true expressiveness and 


hearing 
poetry, even of 


New York Times 


won the praise of high artistic invention here Thursday night 
Warriors.’ It is perhaps the work that is destined to give 
renown of anything brought out in nine years of 
ence Monitor, Boston, Mass 


Percy Grainger 
iis new music, Ch 
rfolk Festivals the greatest 


producing he Caristian S 


Again and again the whirling turmoil of tempestuous tone crashes out, sometimes 
placed by sylvan effects on the wood wind, and at last gathering force and merging 
march. Never have I been so thrilled with any musical combination. 

seemed stirred to the utmost depths. 


—The Register, Adelaide, Australia 


No other t our ken has created such a spacious sense of compre- 

force of the evening was Grainger’s “‘The Warriors’ for 
hestra The gigantic proportions of the novel composition 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, and the composer, dominant 
a great ovation.—Gossp, Adelaide, Australia 


hensive art TI de 

three pianos 

neited the hea to the 

ind unwearied, submit to 
Nothing so noisy or so audacious has even been 

re W hosoever 


ir the 


imagined on this side of the 
failed to respond to the urges of its rhythms, especially 
end, or hear an integral beauty in the modulations which 
has really become a little too civilized. 
Thorold Waters, The Sun News-Pictorial 


lobe bef 
he vivid march 
followed the march, 


Melbourne, Australia 


MARCHING SONG OF DEMOCRACY 


orchestra and organ (G. Schirmer, New York 
Universal Edition, Vienna) 

literature can show very little music as 

‘ from | ing end. * °° *@ 
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bold as this Creative 
vocal work that is com- 
this work * * * no ear 


Hiram Kelly ening Transcript 
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that has anything full orchestral equipment 

Monitor, W inti > ] or 
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ymposition, must t the 
Boston Evening Record 


credit for the chief success of the 


Democracy lasts about eight or ten minutes and during 
ranteed that forget time, conventions and 
Chicag 


the hearer will 
milie Frances Bauer, The Musical 


nar 
space, 


Leader 


1 triumph for composer, conductor (Dr. Mees), and chorus 


New York Evening Post 


Marching Song of Democracy,” which had an immediate and emphatic 
the device of textless vocal parts worked well and proved its entire 
Marching Song of Democracy carried the audience off its feet last 
and acqué ed choral couductors with a short and brilliant piece of 


es, The L yn Sunday Post 


GRAINGER’S “MARCHING SONG” EPOCHAL EVENT 
men is a iccess. ““The Marching Song of Democracy’ 
t w trom a delightful confusion of irresponsiple 

roadsid to tonal si magnificent 

esistible R e Boroug Los Angeles Record 
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Bruno David Ussher, !| 
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ingeles Evening Express 

It was performed by all 
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was moved t i ordinary state of « 
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choral concert 
ythms whirled and twisted the imagination until there 
whit in the world * * * yet in the end body 
Y ing grea , and ularity 
em u moved wit hurricane, and you 
position took shape an ecstasy of proportioned and pulsating sound, 
fiery its influence over the audience and massed per- 
s unmistakable in the extraordinary after-scene of enthusiasm. Indeed, 
yone to say where the influence, as exerted in Melbourne as 
tor, will stop. He has been music's revivalist missioner 
| Australia 
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banshees howl and Celtic beings cavort, not 

ind felt and in the glades where the Little People 
Grainger tries an experiment, he tries to get away 
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his essay in beatless music 


Democracy had died away the crowded 


cheers and coo-ees The Bulletin, Sydne {ustralia 





1 For small orchestra (22 instruments) 
(Universal Edition, Vienna & New York) 
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Headlines 


“I have again immersed myself in your folk-song settings, and I see more and more clearly what genius there is in them.”—Edvard Grieg (Letter to Grainger, 1907). 
“Contemplating Grainger’s entire musical personality, I see in him all those elements which make the ‘immortal artist.’ ”’—Cyril Scott, “The Philosophy of Mod- 


“One really feels tempted to say that these are the best things that have ever come to us from England.”—Henry T. Finck, New York Evening Post. 

“Is stamped with the true hall-mark of genius, and we have no hesitation in saying so.” —Robin Legge, Daily Telegraph, London. 

He is the one cheerful, sunny composer living.”,-—John F. Runciman, Saturday Review, London. 

“Percy Grainger’s compositions display the same genius, freshness and intuitive intelligence as his pianistic work.’””-—Herman Rutters, The Hague, Holland. 


“‘What makes his crea ions so original and so beautiful is their utter unlikeness to the modern methods of old Europe. His is not the music of a soul finding utterance 
in sickly phantasmagorias, but the voice of an emotional personality convinced of the divinity of humanity.”—Daniel de Lange, Amsterdam, Holland. 


And from that vast region only one great artist has spoken—Percy Grainger.”—William Lyon Phelps, ‘““The Advance of 


do away with the traditions of his musical ancestors or not is of little 
He has proved the point just stated; he can express himself in his 
forth his ideas, creating in his hearers the emotion that beset him 
to paper.—Evening Transcript, Boston, Mass. 


importance. 
music and set 
when he put pen 
Mr. Grainger obtained some remarkable results with the two dozen instruments 
at hand. Evening Post, New York. 

When he 
consideration, 


embarks on a revelation 
even ssay writing and 


Perey Grainger is an interesting 
of his own musical art he invites 
philosophical ponderings. 

“Hill Song No. 1” proved to be a rhapsodic work of curious instrumental textures, 
all obviously sought and successfully found and answering the composer’s purposes 
well. There was a well defined mood in the music and its. consistency with -its 
suggestive title was manifest.—Wm. J. Henderson, The Sun, New York. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER 


for 5 men’s voices, double 
mixed chorus and orchestra 
(Schott & Co., Ltd. London) 
stupendous from strength to 
was terrific, and the 


person. 
much 


crescendo 
literally 


In very truth the most 
has come within our ken; its effect 
repeated Daily Telegraph, London. 


The 


strength that 
piece had to be 


combination is decidedly effective, the piece being worked up to a most 
telling climax which fairly brought down the house, so that a repetition of the 
work was quite inevitable, and on second hearing it mrade an even greater effect. 
Mr. Grainger always gets away from the conventional, and has an individuality of 
his own.—Westminster Gazette, London. 


The brilliance of the work lies in the way which all the means are used to enforce 
and not to obscure the character of the song, and the* audience was so stirred by 
it that it had to be repeated Times, London, England. 


There is a slang phrase, ‘“‘knockout,’’ that most adequately expresses the effect 
of Grainger’s conducting of his composition, ‘‘Father and Daughter,” a dance folk 
song from the Faroe Islands. The tragic folk tale started in brisk conversational 
style, so to speak, and wound up in frenzied blast of vocal and instrumental tone. 

Rube Borough, The Los Angeles Record 


Grainger closed the program with his rhythmically captivating setting of 
Here the building up polyphonic movement in short, clipped, 
happy spell and the audience applauded so persistently 
that this bit of bravura singing had to be repeated. The orchestral entries are 
conceived with a genius which also assured the overwhelming effect and success 
of the opus the other evening.—Bruno David Ussher, Los Angeles Saturday Niaht 


Percy 
“Father and Daughter. 
rhythmic phrases cast a 


“Father and Daughter,’’ with its words and expressive climax left a 
pression so pleasurable as to demand repetition. 
Isabel Morse Jones, Los 


Its breathless continuity and its insistent rhythms proved altogether irresistible. 
—The Argus, Melbourne, Australia. 


definite im- 


Angeles Daily Times. 


The impulse with which he swung singers and orchestral players along in his own 
development of the epic folk-ballad of the Faroe Islands, ‘‘Father and Daughter,”’ 
getting every tone of menace and tragedy from his pliant five male voices, double 
chorus, mandolinists, guitars, and ordinary orchestra, must have left our own 
choral conductors gasping at such a prodigy of musical valor. 

—The Sun News-Pictorial, Melbourne, Australia. 


KIPLING SETTINGS 


MIXED CHORUS 
“We have fed our sea.”” Morning Song in The Jungle. Soldier, Soldier. 
Peora Hunt. The Fall of The Stone. Mowgli’s Song Against People. 


for chorus 





The 








MALE CHORUS 
Danny Deever. The Widow’s Party. The Running of 


Night Song in The Jungle. 
Hunting Song of the Seeonee Pack. Anchor Song. 


Shindand. Tiger! Tiger! 











“manliness’’ and freedom from 
three Kipling settings, his sense of beauty in sound and of dignity make it all 
the more remarkable that for so long he should have been content to allow the 
public to regard him as a pianist only.—Daily Telegraph, London, England. 


The splendid vigor and sentimentality in his 


“Tiger! Tiger!’ and “‘“Morning Song,’ both inspired by lyrics from ‘‘Jungle 
proved that Mr. Grainger can write with uncommon judgement for 
male and mixed choir. He does not overtax the singers, 
come off.—Globe, London, England. 


300k,”’ 
unaccompanied 
and his efforts invariably 


His choruses from ‘Jungle Book’’ stamp him as one of the most interesting com- 
posers of the day Anyone who can combine such skill of scholarhip with such true 
poetic feeling may justly be called a composer of original power. 

—Academy, London, England 


feeling of the words 
concert. —7imes, London, England. 


Tiger! Its close reflection of the 
made it an event in the 
vivid of all was ‘The Widow's Party,” for male chorus and orchestra. 
There is the free lilt of a marching song, the invincible courage that jests with death 
in Grainger’s fine setting of this song, and the glee club and orchestra threw their 
whole souls into its interpretation. The audience demanded it all over again, and 
it got home with double force at the second rendering 
—The Register, Adelaide, Australia 

Grainger’s setting of “We have fed our sea for a thousand years” for mixed 
chorus and orchestra, made a magnificent opening. The music went with the rush 
of a deep strong tide, and the volume of orchestral tone was magnificent; yet the 
voices sounded through triumphantly —The Advertiser, Adelaide, Australia 

“We have fed our sea for a thousand years,’’ as rendered by the mixed chorus and 
orchestra, was inspiring to a degree.—The Daily Standard, Brisbane, Australia. 

The third number, ‘Kipling Settings,”’ poems of India and the Jungle, proved most 
delightful In these exquisite settings of Kipling’s dramatic poems. The singers 
were capable and sympathetic and their work was roundly applauded. 

Evening Post, New 
Kipling, mostly from the Jungle 
melodic style and in harmonic 
Henderson, The Sun, New York 


“Tiger! using 
music means, 


The most 


simple 


York 
Then 

Books. 

treatment. 


eame a group of settings of poems by 
They proved to be strikingly original in 
All of them were well mad*.—lW'm. J 


INFORMATION REGARDING GRAINGER’S COMPOSITIONS, PUBLICATIONS AND APPEARANCES AS GUEST CONDUCTOR MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION TO 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Box 446, White Plains, New York 
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Headlines 


“He played like a genius—a creative genius.”—Henry T. Finck, New York Evening Post. 


“Grainger, a superb pianist.’”’-—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


“For an evening of pure enjoyment what can equal a piano recital by Percy Grainger ?’’—H. T. Parker, Boston Evening Transcript. 


“If Grainger has his superiors it is safe to say Ottawa has yet to hear them.”—Journal, Ottawa, Canada. 


“Jubilation sings in the veins of Percy Grainger as he plays, and over our souls he unfurls a banner of optimism. He is a latter-day Siegfried, in spiritual tune with 
the resonant forests and the fresh hill torrents, and where Siegfried failed with his reed Grainger wins with his grand piano.’-—Sun News-Pictorial, Melbourne, Australia. 


“He is a pianist, such as is produced but once in a century.’-—De Nieuwe Courant, The Hague, Holland. 


AMERICA 


The prismatic wealth cf overtone he got out of his Steinway yesterday was 
gorgeous beyond belief. Never before has he revelled in such sensuous beauty of tone 
Together with his rhythmic virility and his passionate emotionalism, this tonal 
lusciousness was thrilling. He played like a genius—a creative genius—anij that 
kind of playing, alas! is rare.—-Henry T. Finck, New York Evening Post 


But the greatest revelation of the evening came in the large broad playing of the 
three pieces of Chopin. Thoroughly lovely was his tone in these intertwining melodies 
Of an equal loveliness were the contours into which he molded them. For once a 
closing piece furnished a true climax in all possible ways: musically, in brilliance 
and power, in performance. The A-flat major Polonaise was the piece All the 
best of the Percy Grainger of the evening was in this piece, the gripping sense of 
rhythmic compulsion, the power to proceed to unheard-of climaxes, beauty of tone, 
in raelodic divisions, directness and simplicity of interpretation throughout No 
pianist hereabouts in recent years has so magnified it. Here was an example of 
‘the greater Chopin’’ with ‘‘greatness’’ raised to the nth power 

Evening Transcript, Boston, Mass 


When he plays Liszt as he did last night he is the one and only suecessor to 
Busoni. When he plays a sustained melody such as his transcription of Brahms 
“Cradle Song’’ he is another Paderewski.—Herald Examiner, Chicago, /ll. 


A critic runs no risk in placing him among the leading exponents of his instru- 
ment before the musical public today. Such achievement is an inspiration for student, 
professional, lay-listener and critic alike.—The Enquirer, Cincinnati. 


The loveliest thing about Grainger’s playing is his superb pianissimo. Again and 
again—exquisite feeling for soft notes. He gives one the impression that when most 
pianists think they are playing extremely soft it really is mezzo-forte after all 

—Daily Times, Los Angeles 


This recital was one of the most delightful we have heard for many seasons. 
if Mr. Grainger played in a poetic manner the music of Bach, with exquisite tonal 
quality and the requisite intimacy, without any attempt at giving the movements 
undue, swollen significance, he bestowed an epic character on the sterner pages of 
the sonata without sentimentalizing the relieving and lyrical episodes. Here was a 
program that called for a performance to prove that Mr. Grainger is not that fearsome 
creature, a musical specialist. Bach and Debussy, Brahms and Albeniz, in turn 
appealed to him and he was their faithful, illuminating, glorifying interpreter. 

There was a very large and enthusiastic audience. Mr. Grainger piayed several 
pieces not on the program.—Philip Hale in Boston Herald 


CANADA 


Is indeed a genius, not only as a composer and a pianist, but also in his ability 
to assume without affectation the personality of the composer whose work he in- 
terprets. 

Superb technique satisfactorily proved that a perfect control of tone color is 
possible. 

This is, of course, the acme of technical accomplishment, and it is the explanation 
of the marvelous witchery of sound Grainger produces. The combination of expert 
pedalling with a great variety of touch produced some wonderful effects, but altho 
Grainger’s technique is faultless it is fittingly thrust into the background by the 
glamour of his artistic interpretations. 

He is not merely a technician, he is an artist in the broad sense of the word, 
the beauty of last night’s performance will not soon be forgotten by those fortunate 
enough to be present at the recital.—The Citizen, Ottawa, Canada. 


One is prepared to wager that we shall have no more stimulating an assembly 
of music from the field of visiting pianists as is formed by Mr. Grainger’s Tuesday 
program until he returns yet again.—Evening Tribune, Winnipeg, Canada 


It was a human program which Grainger offered yesterday at the Orpheum, and 
it was played in a manner to reach beyond the intellect and touch the heart; there- 
fore, was thoroughly enjoyed by the audience.—The Gazette, Montreal, Canada 


GERMANY 


At last a poet at the piano! He bewitched us with the rich tenderness of his 
touch, by his eminent technic, and his spiritual interpretations. Chopin's posthumous 
A flat study sang to us with a new voice under his hands, while the same composer's 
Barcarole rose from the quiet depths of its opening to a climax of sunny splendor. 
Grainger is one of Art’s chosen ones. —General-Anzeiger, Frankfurt-am-Main 


HOLLAND 


A born genius! Since Rubinstein we have heard no pianist with such complete 
mastery of the pianoforte, with such heroic grandeur and such soulful tenderness 
in his playing. 

Bach, Brahms, Chopin and Grieg were reincarnated under tis hands. From the 
first number he held his audience completely in his power. 

Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, Holland 


Percy Grainger is a pianistic genius. 

How careful one has to be in the use of the word genius! But we apply it to 
him in its fullest sense, without reservation. Everything is possible to him, pianistically 
and artistically. His technic sounds like a voyage of discovery into the realms of the 
impossible. But he is more than a virtuoso. He is a pianist such as is produced 
but once in a century.—De Nieuwe Courant, The Hague, Holland 


AUSTRALIA 


Schumann's Symphonie Studies showed the recitalist ready and able to follow 
every mood and fancy of this romantic composer. The music abounds in difficulties 
Grainger, unconscious of these, pressed his mind to the demands of the theme 
and ‘its embellishment For all who could register his impressions there opened a 
world of astonishment and delight The Age 


The variety of Percy Grainger’s programs is as marked as his versatility as an 
artist. Beginning last night with Bach and Brahms, he passed into the modern 
French and Spanish schools, and then gave a number of compositions by English 
speaking composers But despite its variety, the program was well balanced and 
consistently interesting. The large audience in the Auditorium was enthusiastic in 
its demand for many extras. The rendering of the tach Partita in B Flat Major 
was marked by crystal clarity, delicacy, and a charm that cements affection Ther 
came the chief work of the evening, Brahms’ F Minor Sonuta, which fully showed the 
irtist’s compelling gifts of interpretation, his sense of architectonics, and his strong 
musicianship. He made the sonata glow with life. The andante was pure poetry, whil 
the majesty of the first movement, the gentle, reflective mood of the Intermezzo, and 
the bold .contrasts of the Finale were finely revealed The Herald 


When a man can make you love Bach the more, as Percy Grainger certainly 
did Jast night with his extremity of delicacy in the first Partita, and vet whisk vou 
along at a later stage to an enjoyment of the sheer two-steppy positiveness of 
David Guion's “Sheep and Goat Walking to the Pastures,’ he’s a inagician 


The Sun News-Pictoria 


Here is joy—all the joys of springtime and the wide lands of Canada and Australia, 
the joys of the wedding feast and the yokel’s dance; here is pathos indeed—the 
crooning of the Irish folk song, and the lullaby of the yearning mother Here, 
indeed, is passion at its heartburst—the mighty aspirations of a nation in chains, 
the stirrings of the Polish race in its agony But listen to the Bach-Liszt Fugue, and 
say whether or not music like this speaks to the intellect. Here sounds the glory 
of mankind’s triumph over sense and emotion, save only the rapture that comes of 
reverence for the intellect that aspires to express, in sublime tones, and with all 
life’s intricacy woven into the fugue’s bright texture, all the noblest conceptions of 
the mind Robert Atkinson, The Mercury, Hobart, Tasmania, Australia 


His buoyant, almost electrical touch and brilliant technic imbue all his numbers 
with the poetry of music. 

Imagination, delicacy, sympathy, and a wholehearted sincerity characterize the 
art of Percy Grainger His versatility and personality make a wide appeal both 
to the music lover and the casual concert goer He has many different styles, he is 
both modern and old, but the balance is amazingly well kept. 


The Mail {delaide, 


Percy Grainger is a master-—-that is to say, one who has attained a definite 


fustralia 


point of view, and a definite mode of expression, in the world of imagination Like 
another Aladdin, Grainger has the genius of illusion at beck and eall; his audience 
cannot but surrender themselves to the spell 


G. W. L. Marshall-Hall, The British Australasian, London 


That which he does is stamped with the hall-mark of genius, and we have no 
hesitation in saying so * * * his technic is marvelous and the poetic brilliance and 
impeccability deserve the very highest praise Daily Telegraph, London 


DENMARK 


Percy Grainger stands quite apart from other great pianists; he is a something 
quite by himself; and his programs are quite original 

Perey Grainger is not merely a magnificent pianist; he is more than that—a perfect 
musician; and vet more—he is a strong and original personality 


NORWAY 


Such inspired and unique playing as that of Percy Grainger I have never heard 


Politiken, Copenhagen 


before. 
His youthful enthusiasm is irresistibly winning, and such rhythm and such a touch! 
Perey Grainger is as original as a musician as he is sublime as a pianist 

} 


Our concert halls seldom witness such storms of applause. The hall was “‘sold-out 


The king and queen were present Verdens Gang, Oslo 


1927-28 Tour Now Booking 
Europe — Sept. — Dec. 
America — Jan. — May 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Box 446, White Plains, 
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waltzes, nocturnes and preludes and aroused extraordinary 
enthusiasm. r’. 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


Monte Carto to Unvert Saint-SAENS STATUE 











Monte Carto.—On January 25, in Monte Carlo, the 
opera season will be opened with a solemn and moving spec- 
: tacle. A statue of Saint-Saéns will be unveiled. It will 

been issued by a committee stand on the right of Berlioz’ statue to balance Massenet’s 
of erecting a monument for Gus- which is on the left. In the evening a performance of 
he most prominent political and Samson and Delilah will be given with Messrs. Poolman 
are in the committee, and _and Franz in the title roles. It is a well known fact that 
I onhy nt cICSECAANS, among them Arnold Saint-Saéns, in common with Massenet, always preferred 
ingartner, Bruno Walter, Franz Monte Carlo as the scene of his opera “try-outs” before 
\lexander Ze mlinsky. The names the works were produced in Paris. He entrusted to Raoul 
Wi m Mengel erg and Artur Gunsbourg’s care the premiere of L’Ancétre, Cherubin, 

or committee list Héléne and Dejanire. s. 5 

Ie 


FOR VIENNA 


StockKHoLM Hears StrAuss OPERA IN SWEDISH 


Theater has STocKHOLM.—Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos has had its 
ancial powers Stockholm premiére in Swedish. The performance, under 
therefore de- Leo Blech, had a great success. G. 

al od 3 local paper 
ow to name the 
hereafter run ,the Moscow.—Georg Riesey, a pianist well known in Russia, 
ymmercial basi The has been made the victim of a fit of rage He — 
of prominent men _ broke off his engagement of several years’ taaline and, 
B. P an act of revenge, the girl threw vitriol in his face, it "he 
blinded him in both eyes. T 


PIANIST BLINDED BY VITRIOL 


CELEBRATION 
cert was held on Decem- Zurich Honors Memory oF HERMAN GO1z 
ome "Viadimi de Pach- ZvricH.—In honor of the fiftieth anniversary of Her- 
ram including ma zurkas, man Gotz’ death day a performance of his comic opera, 


AMATO 














The Celebrated Baritone 


Will accept a limited number of pupils 


YVONNE D’ARLE 
° . r) ‘ : ; 
wv. soprano, of The Countess Maritza Company, who will make 
Voice Repertoire Interpretation her appearance at the final Biltmore Morning Musicale on 
February 17 with Gonerpre Danise. 
: Der W Sailers spanstigen Vibeinie was given in ‘Zirich with 
By appointment only erent aucstes. 
y ° . T , oa ForcotteN SCHUBERT WorK GIVEN 
Studios: Hotel Ansonia, New York City Municu.—A completely unknown composition by Franz 
Telephone Susquehanna 3320 Schubert has had its very first performance here. It is the 
fragment of an oratorio entitled Lazarus, which does not 
even appear in Riemann’s Musik-Lexikon. Josef Suder 
directed its first performance. R. 








mec enemas 











John Charles Thomas Receives Ovation 
YOUR ANNOUNCEMENTS IN THE COLUMNS OF THE John Charles Thomas, baritone, celebrated his return to 
ry the American concert stage by giving an opulent and mas- 
terly performance at Carnegie Hall on January 9. Two 
u & ; C a years have elapsed since an American audience has had an 
opportunity of hearing him, as Mr. Thomas was abroad 
scoring a signal success in opera at the Theatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, Belgium. He appears to have grown 
decidedly in artistic stature during this interim. 
Ser V er His voice has retained the deep emotional timbre which 
contributed so largely to his reputation in this country, 
WILL INTEREST OUR READERS, AND THERE ARE THOUSANDS but he has added to this a dignity of delivery, and a cer- 
OF THEM IN EVERY VILLAGE, TOWN AND CITY tain assurance that marks the complete artist. 

IN THE UNITED STATES His program on Sunday evening was a masterpiece of 
apvenrien tn Tut interpretation. It ae isted of an old Italian song, Floridia’s 
1 4 TRICE , S s transcription of Peri’s Invocazione di Orfeo, and songs 
FOR BOX OI FICE RECEIPTS MUSICAL OBSERVER by Brahms and Marx as an initial group; a second group 
Send for current issue FREE composed of two operatic arias, Eri tu, and the Drinking 
Song from Hamlet, and Ravel’s Nicolette; and a final 
Musica Osserver Co., INc., Cooper Sq., NEW YORK, N. Y. group of lighter numbers by Galloway, Bridge, and Howells. 
As encores he also sang with fine diction and emotional 
fidelity, the Credo from Otello, and Wolf’s Verborgenheit. 
It was altogether an impressive recital and Mr. Thomas 
was tendered an ovation at its close. 

Address eau Wee j ; His accompanist was Francis de Bourguignon, who gave 
— : a nicely modulated and sensitive performance. 


Leading Contralto 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 
Auditorium Theatre 
Chicago, III. 


Baldwin Piano Used 
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Violinist—Second N. Y. Recital 
Town Hall 
Evening of Jan. 17, 1927 
Management RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43rd St., New York City 


» * a od x vis . , ¥ ‘ — 9 : + . —~ . . e 
Program includes Eugene Goossens’ Sonata No. 1, in E minor, Op. 21, with the composer at the piano. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CincinNAtI, On10.—Christmas caroling is a delightful old 
custom dating back to the early days of small communities 
where groups of carol singers went about from house to 
house during the holidays singing carols. Even today this 
custom is perpetuated in various localities of Europe, es- 
pecially in Etsenach, where, as a boy chorister, Martin 
Luther sang with such groups at Christmas time and on 
other holy days throughout the year. In Ejisenach small 
groups of well-trained boy choristers go about the streets 
singing for the townspeople and for guests who are making 
a musical pilgrimage to the birthplace of Bach and to the 
home of Luther, whose charming Christmas carol Away 
in a Manger, written for his own children, is still sung at 
many Christmas carol services today. At the College of 
Music of Cincinnati Mr. and Mrs. Adolf Hahn, directors, 
asked the students and their friends to stay for a cup of tea 


January 


M: ARTH: A Hi IRSTMAN AND HARRY DUNHAM 
ballet dancers from the studio of Halina Feodorova 

after the carol service, which included the cantata, The 
Story of Christmas, by Alexander Mathews. Sarah Yancey 
Cline was the director of the program and the College 
Choral Club was assisted by Norma Richter, Beatrix Wil- 
liams Chipman, Fenton C. Pugh, Leland Sheehy, Louise 
Wilby, Lydia Mayer, T. Benton Peery, and Ralph Hartzell, 
- soloists; Dorothy Stolenbach, Constance Cochnower and 

Edith Fleming Bridges, accompanists. 

At the Conservatory of Music the program was preceded 
by the beautiful candle-lighting ceremony inaugurated by 
Thomas James Kelly. Among the carols sung at this se rvice 
Merry Yuletide, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, was of particular in- 
terest. Rev. Frank H. Nelson gave the introductory ad- 
dress and the chorus was directed by Rudolph Thomas, a 
newcomer to the Conservatory faculty this year. The chorus 
was assisted by Elizabeth Bates, Grace Woodruff, Helen 
Lauk, Elizabeth Norman, Frances Trusillo, Emily Knox 
W illiams, and Dorotha Clark. 

The little pupils are not omitted from the Christmas festiv- 
ities, and at each school a special program is arranged for 
them on the Saturday preceding the festival. Christmas 
trees, Santa with his reindeer, bells and holly embellish the 
programs, on which appear the titles of holiday numbers. At 
the Conservatory of Music, Clara Bridge presents her pupils 
in a special holiday program for which she writes the verses 
to introduce each group of selections. At the College of 
Music a group of boy choristers from the class of Richard 
Fluke, accompanied by a “fiddler” and pianist, were the 
special feature. These boys, garbed in costumes after the 
early English period, Martin Dumler, Warren Foster, 
Charles Mauthe, Robert Palmer, were called upon for many 
other programs during the holidays. Sigmund Effron, little 
violinist from the class of Adolf Hahn, and Margaret Niesel, 
from the class of Albino Gorno, were the accompanists. They 
were the special feature of Mrs. Wilmer H. Crawford's 
program for the Institute of American Government's Christ- 
mas party at the Hotel Sinton on December 22. 

The entire city celebrated Christmas on the evening of 
December 24 at Fountain Square where four great ever- 
greens had been erected, flanked by many smaller ones until 
the whole square had a holiday atmosphere as never before 
in the history of the city. A chorus of 1,000 trained voices, 
sang the old familiar carols under the inspiring leadership of 
Frank Van der Stucken, Cincinnati’s internationally known 
composer, choral and orchestral conductor. He had_been 
appointed to this position by Mayor Seasongood as a fitting 
tribute to his genius. In a blaze of light, the trees glowed 
from end to end of the Square as the choristers lifted their 
voices in the beautiful carols of Christmas time. 

The charming innovation of illustrating Mozart's lovely 
Minuet with two ballet dancers proved very alluring to the 
audience which enjoyed the Young People’s Concert by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra under the baton of Rudolph 
Thomas. Mme. Halina Feodorova, whose success in origi- 
nating the beautiful ballet for Gluck’s opera, Orpheus and 
Euridyce, when this was produced in Cincinnati recently, has 
placed her in the front rank of American interpreters of 
music and rhythm, was called upon by Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, to provide the 
dancers for this novel feature of the concert. Little Martha 
Horstman and Harry Dunham, in the daintiest costumes of 
the period of the minuet, made a charming picture as they 
came from the wings, and, to the great delight of the au- 
dience, danced the stately minuet as the orchestra played it. 
Their graceful movements and perfect accord with the 
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rhythm of the music added much to the understanding of the 
Mozart music by the young people comprising the audience. 
In all of her training and costuming of dancers, Mme. Feo 
dorova always keep in mind the highest artistic effects to- 
gether with that perfect co-ordination of step and music 
which makes her dancers a joy to behold. M. D. 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF Music Nores 

The success which attended the program given by students 
from the opera class of Berta Gardini Reiner, when study- 
ing in 3ologna this summer, was repeated and even_ sur- 
passed when it was given for the second time at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, December 16. A new and 
laudable addition to the original program, which was given 
under the patronage of the Princess of Sasso, was the as- 
sistance of the Conservatory of Music Orchestra, under the 
direction of Rudolph Thomas. Selections from Carmen, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and Lucia di Lammermoor, were given 
the students, who set for themselves and met professional 
standards of performance. The orchestra aided materially 
in establishing the success of the evening by playing the in- 
termezzi of the operas and accompanying the singers. The 
following comment, written by Carl Adams for the Cincin 
nati Enquirer, is typical of the alin and bountiful praise 
given the participants: “Most of the selections were from 
Carmen, although no attempt, was made to present this opera 
with any degree of continuity. After a spirited rendition of 
the overture by the Conservatory Orchestra, Idella Banker 
and Walter Ebersold sang the Micaela and Don Jose duet 
from the first act with commendable lyric fervor, their voices 
blending agreeably, despite the fact that Mr. Ebersold was 
afflicted with one of those diabolic Cincinnati colds which 
are the bane of singers. The trio from the third act of the 
same opera was sung by Mildred Bartlett, Outram Hodgkin 
son and Verna Carega. The former two sang the roles of 
Frasquita and Mercedes ri ith nicety and charm, while Verna 
Carega sang the sombre Carmen part in an impressive man- 
ner. Her exceptional hooiens for operatic music again was 
displayed in the duet from the second act, wherein Walter 
Ebersold sang the tenor role. The intermezzos to acts three 
and four were played by the Conservatory Orchestra in such 
a manner as to accentuate the infectious rhythm and en- 
chanting melody of Bizet’s masterpiece After an orchestral 
rendition of the intermezzo from Cavalleria; Outram Hodg- 
kinson sang the Santuzza aria from that opera, exhibiting 
emotional intensity as well as a full, rich soprano voice. As 
a climax to the program came the mad scene from Lucia. 
Mildred Bartlett, as Lucia, performed some admirable colora- 
tura gymnastics and did full justice to this exacting bit of 
vocalism. Charles Gregory's excellent flute accompaniment 
added much to the effectiveness of this number. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 
\monasro—and a good one. The minor parts were also 
in satisfactory hands and the ever beautiful old score did not 
suffer at the hands of Serafin. He gave it a spirited and 
authoritive reading. 
TurANbDoT, JANUARY 8 (MATINEE) 

Turandot continues to be a very strong box office at- 
traction at the Metropolitan, and for the sixth performance 
last Saturday afternoon a capacity audience attended, with 
every inch of standing room occupied, and, according to 
reports, many turned away unable to gain admission. This is 
not surprising, as there are thousands of people to whom 
the magnificence of the production has a great appeal. Then, 
too, Jeritza (The Princess) and her glorious voice never 
fail to attract a large audience and to win their plaudits. 
Lauri-Volpi also is a big asset to the cast, vocally and 
histrionically. He makes such a handsome Prince in his 
colorful garments that his conquest of the haughty Princess 
is inevitable. Martha Attwood made an appe aling and piti- 
ful Liu, the slave girl who gives her life for the Prince. 

The gorgeousness and picturesqueness of the costumes 
especially those worn by the Princess when she propounds 
her three enigmas and when she tells the name of the 
Prince—the many beautiful and weird lighting effects, the 
elaborate and festive scenery, the grotesque and humorous 
singing and acting of Ping, Pang and Pong (Bada, De Luca 
and Tedesco) all contribute their share in making for the 
popularity of this opera at the M. O. H. Mention also 
should be made of several others in the cast, namely, Louise 
Lerch, Dorothea Flexer and Messrs. Cehanowsky, Altglass 
and Ludikar. 


Elsa Foerster’s Success as Turandot 


Elsa Foerster, a New 
Cologne, Germany, opera, achieved fine success in the title- 
P roof of her success lies 


role of Turandot, November 5 
in the criticisms at hand, the Rheinische Musik-Theater 
Zeitung saying: “Greatest praise falls to Elsa Foerster, 
who has the brilliant vocal range and acting talent necessary 
for the part. The Tageblatt said in part: “She was a 
statue-like, cold Turandot; filled her part brilliantly.” The 
Stadt-Anzeiger commented: “She played the cold-hearted 
Princess’ part splendidly, singing with warmth at the climax.” 
The Volkszeitung thought “She was most graceful, the 
charm of a colorful, high soprano voice being allied with 
aristocratic carriage Kolnische Volkszeitung said: “The 
high-lying soprano role found Elsa Foerster quite in her 
element.” The Rheinische Volkswacht’s comment was: “A 
capital performance was that of Elsa Foerster in the title- 
roe Her high soprano, of noble blood, shone appropriately 
in the coldness of vocal color at the outset; later on, when 
warm sun shines and stirs the blood, she gave the part with 
real warmth, attaining a triumphant die 

Previous to this success, her singing of Elsa (Lohengrir) 
was enthusiastically praised by the Diisseldorf Lokal Zeitung, 
Stadt* Anzeiger, and Ze situng, dated November 21, 1926, the 
last-named saying: “There is no better Elsa onghe German 
stage; the wonderful voice of Miss Foerster is allied with 
a tenderness and depth of feeling which give just this part 
a special charm.” 


Jersey girl, prima donna of the 


A Daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Stokowski 


At the Harbor Sanitarium, Park Avenue, New York, on 
January 2, a daughter was born to Mrs. Evangeline Brew- 
ster Johnson Stokowski, wife of Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Both Mrs. Stokowski 
and the baby, which has been named Gloria Amores, are 
doing well and are expected to return soon to the Stokowski 
residence at 515 Park Avenue. 
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(Pianist 


SEASON 1925-1926 
appeared as SOLO pianist with: 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
Detroit Orchestra 
Minneapolis Orchestra 
Boston People’s Symphony 
New York Orchestral Society 


SEASON 1926-1927 
appeared as SOLO pianist with: 
Saint Louis Symphony Orchestra 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 


These appearances are in addition to 
his engagements with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, the San Francisco Orches- 
tra and other organizations in con- 
certos for two and three pianos with 
Lee Pattison and Ernest Hutcheson. 


Recent Press Comments 


and a 
soloist at yesterday 
His sparkling interpretation 
flat concerto won him the greatest 
Sunday afternoon soloist 


Guy Maier, with an easy, opulent style 
wealth of contrast, was the 
afternoon’s concert 
of the Liszt E 
applause accorded any 
this season. IT WAS AN OVATION. 
Post-Dispatch, Dec. 6, 1926. 


St. Lous 


Guy Maier scored a signal success by his mas 
terly playing of the concerto. Maier is an out- 
standing figure among the younger gene ration of 
concert artists, and a soloist of his caliber at a 
Sunday concert is a rare event.—St. Louis Times, 
Dec. 6, 1926. 


Mr. Maier made his share of the afternoon's 
program glow with bounding rhythms and exalt 
in a fiery sturdiness. The great applause which 
followed his playing of the Rimsky-Korsakoff con- 
certo accentuated both his popularity and _ his 
recognized musical abilities—Boston Transcript. 


Available as orchestra soloist 
Available in piano recitals and in 


CONCERTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Appearing also as usual with Lee Pattison 
in their two-piano programs. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano Welte-Mignon Rolls 
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Hello, musical 


()urs 1s 


season 


London! How's 
ine, thank you 


your 


And still the terrible toll mounts Chere 
seventeen concerts in New York last Sunday 


were 


What are the wild waves saying this week—not 
radio waves, but ocean waves? They probably are 
saying “bravo” to John McCormack and Mischa 
Elman, both certain to be generous participants in the 
ship’s concert on board the Berengaria 


eae en: aaa 
Walter Damrosch may contemplate the curtailment 
of his activities as a conductor of public concerts, but 
he did not announce any lessening of his labors as a 
contributor to entertainment Someone evi- 
dently has given Mr. Damrosch what is known in 
“a tip on futures i 


radio 


circles as 


. 


. : 
some stock brokerage 


orchestral work 
for the one-armed pianist, Paul Wittgenstein. It is 
a symphonic étude in passacaglia form and was in- 
spired by the composer's recent trip to Greece. Next 
summer is to see the conclusion of the composition, 
which doubtless will be heard in America as plans are 
made for the pianist’s visit to the 
in 1927-28 


Richard Strauss is writing another 


being 
States 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, son-in-law of Rich 
ard Wagner, passed away at his home in Bayreuth, 
Javaria, last week. Chamberlain, though of a family 
distinguished for service under the British crown, be 
came more German than the Germans after his mar- 
riage. He was rabidly anti-British, both before and 
during the war. He was the author of several books 
widely read at the time of their publication. Of late 
vears, it is understood, he had been in an enfeebled 
mental condition 
A 
Male sopranos have been frequent apparitions in 
music, but now a lady with a tenor voice is the latest 
musical sensation of Vienna Che musical and 
physiological rarity was demonstrated to the Medical 
f Vienna in a most dramatic manner: a 
la behind a 


Society ‘ 


beautiful tenor voice sang the Celeste Ax 
hen the door opened, it turned 
vocalist was a female with shingled hair. 


half-closed door, and w 
out that the al 

She is twenty-three vears old and had no singing 
voice until a short time ago, when she was operated 
on for a goitre and suddenly developed a full-fledged 


robusto tenor. Examination proved that she has the 


MUSICAL COURIER 

larynx of a man and sings with the chest resonance 
of a tenor in the lower and middle register. She 
never has taken vocal lessons. 


Gieseking is with us again, and will broaden and 
cement the instantaneous and sensational successes he 
won at his initial appearances in New York. This 
sincere, serious, yet heart searching pianist appeals 
primarily because he has a musical style of his own, 
and a highly cultured way of presenting it. He comes 
close to being irresistible for every fastidious lover 
of elevated piano art. 

The Musical News and Herald, the London musi- 
cal weekly, by far the brightest and newsiest among 
the Iinglish musical periodicals, enlarges its form 
this month and changes itself into a monthly in the 
issue of January 15. A monthly magazine, unfor- 
tunately, scarcely can have the newsy qualities of a 
weekly, and we regret the change, at the same time 
extending best wishes for the continued success of 
the paper in its new form. 

: — 4am 

Tomorrow (Friday) evening, you can go to the 
opera for nothing in practically any city of the United 
States except, perhaps, in the extreme South or West, 
and even there if you have got an eight or nine tube 
set. The work is Faust, which will be given by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company with an all-American 
I-dith Mason, Irene Pavloska, Charles Hackett 
and Richard Bonelli; and the second act will be 
broadcast through the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s new hitch-up of twenty-two stations. 


cast 


— 

The claque at the Metropolitan on the evening of 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s first appearance there this season, 
was, to put it plainly, disgusting. It not only ap- 
plauded with iron hands but let loose its lungs in 
inopportune shouts of “Bravo” at various points dur- 
ing the progress of the opera. This claque, let us 
hasten to say, was not hired by Mme. Galli-Curci. 
She has not, never has had, never will have, need of 
It is not hard to guess, though, which of 


a claque. 
He surely 


the male singers did pay for that claque. 
got his money ’s worth. 


It is funny how different the same thing seems to 
different people; also, it must be repeated often, 
that criticism is absoiutely a matter of personal opin- 
ion. “That mixture of lofty, spiritual, mystic, vision- 
ary, passionate, and intellectual elements which 
Busoni knew to combine in so unique a manner,” 
writes a German critic of that same music which to 
many other persons—including the MusicaL CouRIER 
editors—is among the dullest, most uninspired, and 
uninteresting in the entire repertoire of music. One 
regrets the fine musical workmanship which Busoni 
bestowed upon those valueless ideas which he had to 
use for material, since no better came to him. 

Sees 

Oregon has been trying out a system whereby pri- 
vate music teachers who desire to have their pupils 
awarded high school credits must receive a certificate 
accrediting them as teachers from a committee of 
musicians who work under the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. That official has just called 
upon the committee to resign, charging the members 
with personal and discriminatory tactics against those 
who applied for certificates. And there the matter 
for the present. In the day of that grand 
millennium when all jealousy shall have been elim- 
inated in the ranks of musicians, some such scheme 
as setting up one group of teachers which shall have 
the power to say whether or not another group of 
teachers can teach, will work. And not until then. 

See 

Willem Mengelberg has finished his annual season 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, but the 
memory of his exceptionally fine conducting art will 
linger on here even though he departs for his be- 
loved Holland, and many other directors will wield 
their batons in this city during the balance of the 
winter. The original Mengelberg clientele never has 
faltered in its faithfulness to that leader, and new 
admirers innumerable have joined in the devotion 
from concert to concert. Mengelberg’s success in 
New York is deserved richly, for he is a thorough 
musician, a poetical interpreter, and a stylist of rare 
and masterful variety. The best tribute to his powers 
was spoken recently, when an authoritative musical 
commentator said: ‘“Mengelberg always pleases the 
public, and rarely displeases the critics.” Could any 
conductor do more? He has a busy campaign ahead 
of him in Europe for many months to come, but it is 
doubtful whether he can find across the seas any audi- 
ences from whom he will receive warmer acclaim than 
was offered by his New York listeners. If ever his 
customary visit here were to be omitted, they could 
find but limited consolation from any other hero of 
the conductorial stick. Long may Mengelberg’s 
baton continue to wave in our metropolis. 


stands 
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A “STAR” CRITIC 


The Kansas City Star music critic utters a 
thought that is worthy of note. He says: “An 
exotic in the true sense of the word is Maria 
Kurenko, who sang her first Kansas City recital 
yesterday. For this extremely brainy woman 
could not be, in the wildest imagination, the 
product of this soil. Her technic is too ready, 
too exact, and far too nearly perfect to have been 
acquired here—sad though that may be.” 

Well, we admire the writer’s frankness and 
courage in telling what he considers to be the 
truth, but we must acknowledge our entire in- 
ability to grasp his point of view. Does he mean 
that the teachers of voice in America are so 
inefficient that they could not give their pupils 
such perfect technic? Or does he mean that 
American women are less brainy than the for- 
eigners and could not acquire the technic? Or 
does he mean that American atmosphere and 
environment prevent our students from perfect- 
ing their art? 

The comment is interesting, anyhow—interest- 
ing because no doubt the Star critic is merely 
voicing the opinions of many. It would be still 
more interesting if one could guess exactly what 
was in the critic’s mind when he wrote it. Per- 
haps he intended to express the thought that 
American women cannot be so musically brainy 
as the artist he commends; that the American 
shows the toil and effort of gaining a technic 
that is more or less natural to the foreigner. 
But that does not fit with the statement that the 
technic is “too ready, too exact and far too nearly 
perfect to have been acquired here.” 

Nor does he convey the idea that the Ameri- 
can should go abroad for an education in music. 
He seems, rather, to give up the American as 
hopeless in competition with the brainy for- 
eigner. There are a good many people in these 
United States who think as the Star critic thinks. 
Is it necessary to point out that they are entirely 
wrong? The American is just as well able to 
get technic as any European, and that technic 
can be had in America. The American woman 
is just as brainy as any European woman. True, 
the American woman is not “exotic,” but that 
has no merit—or let us say, better, no longer any 
merit—in the eyes of American audiences. The 
old idea that one must be foreign to be an artist 
has disappeared with our advance in musical 
education and culture and with the advance of 
the native artist. 

Naturally there were few artists in pioneer 
days in America. There was neither time nor 
money for education of that sort in the old days 
of our early struggles. But those days are past 
and the present finds us well able to compete 
with Europe in music as in other things. 

Still, even today, it is perfectly true that the 
American does not put the value on music that 
the European does. The reason is simple enough 
and is purely economic. In crowded Europe, 
parents, seeking escape for their children from 
the lot of the under dog, see music as a possibil- 
ity. In America parents believe, whether rightly 
or wrongly, that other channels offer greater op- 
portunity than music except for the unusually 
talented. The result is that, in Europe, children 
are encouraged to become musicians; in Amer- 
ica, musical inclinations are generally discour- 
aged. 

Another element which retards American 
musical efficiency is one which has often been 
mentioned in these columns, namely: the failure 
of American parents to realize that, if music is 
to be adopted as a profession, it must be taken 
early and embraced pretty much to the exclu- 
sion of all else. American parents are too often 
“on the fence” with regard to musical education 
for their children, insisting upon a general edu- 
cation as well as a musical education, and always 
willing to sacrifice the music for the general. 

In spite of which, amazing as it may appear, 
we still have trained some perfect American 
technicians, not only among the vocalists but in 
other branches as well. There is no need to 
mention names. Some of them are known to 
everybody; some, which should be known, have 
as yet been held back by material considera- 
tions—for it costs money in this country to 
launch an artist, no matter how great the talent, 
no matter how perfect the technic. And as for 
musical brains, are the interpretations of Amer- 
icans less musical than the interpretations of 
foreigners? It would be foolish to argue that 
they are. There is musical greatness in every 
country—even poor America! 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


This is the most appropriate time for some major 
reflections on the subject of Ludwig van Beethoven 
and his works. Beethoven was—of course he was, 
and everybody knows it. 

eR se 

By the way, that simple minuet in Beethoven’s 
eighth symphony is not nearly so simple as it looks 
and sounds. It has been the subject—and still is—of 
a discussion stretching over nearly three quarters of 
a century and involving such distinguished interlocu- 
tors, among others, as Bulow, Seidl, Wagner, Men- 
delssohn, Weingartner, Nikisch, Strauss, Safonoff, 
and sundry critics of all climes and times. Each one 
of the disputants had a theory of his own regarding 
the correct tempo of the much discussed minuet, yet 
on one point they were all agreed, that Beethoven 
himself did not know the proper tempo. Of course, 
history records that Beethoven superscribed his 
minuet with the metronome mark 126. But what did 

3eethoven know about the work? He was only its 
composer. 
RR ® 

The London and Provincial Music Trade Review 
provided for the gayety of nations with this item: 
“A German firm of music publishers announces its 
intention of selling its publications by weight. One 
kilo of songs costs three shillings; one kilo of piano 
pieces sells at four shillings, &c. If this system be 
universally introduced it is quite possible that in the 
near futuré a dealer will be asked: ‘A pound and a 
half of Wagner’s best, and, please, mother says the 
last she bought here was under weight!’ This system 
could be successfully applied to pianos—Z£1 per 1,000 
pounds would be good payment for some pianos on 
the market.” 

zee 

“Tf there is a Perfect Wagnerite, as Shaw has it,” 
writes E. F. C., “then you, who claim to be one, really 
are The Imperfect Wagnerite, for you do not like 
Parsifal, and consider Meistersinger and Gotterdam- 
merung too long.” Worse than that, we are indiffer- 
ent to most of Rienzi; much.of The Flying Dutch- 
man; many spots in Lohengrin, Tannhauser, and the 
Ring dramas; and the end of the first act of Tristan 
and Isolde. We do consider Meistersinger too long, 
but it is a perfect piece of art nevertheless. 

eRe 

Gus Comstock, of Fergus Falls, Minn., claims the 
coffee drinking championship of the world, and chal- 
lenges all comers to compete with him for the title. 
He says that his best record is seventy-one cups in 
eight and a half hours. In Venna, many a musician 
might give Gus a strong fight, for the tonal brethren 
there do not seem to do much beside sitting in the 
cafés all day and all night, and drinking the brew of 
the Brazilian bean. 

RR B® 

Apropos, Gene Tunney is to defend his pugilistic 
heavyweight championship next September. He will 
be paid about $1,000,000 for his part of the en- 
counter, which figures at the rate of $16,666 or so 
per minute. It is a heartrending thought for us 
artistic Americans to contemplate such a spectacle 
and condition. It is even worse; it is deplorable, dis- 
gusting, revolting. And our symphony orchestras 
have to struggle along each season with a terrible 
deficit, and an ensuing begging campaign to insure 
existence for the next year. Thousands of deserving 
musicians in this land earn a mere pittance upon 
which to live and support their families. Something 
should be done to stop this unethical, unequal, and 
unfair apportionment of money. From the stand- 
point not only of culture, but also of economics 
pardon us, dear reader, if we postpone the conclu- 
sion of this discussion until next week. Our paper 
is going to press in a few moments, and we must lose 
no time in calling up Mr. Tex Rickard, to make sure 
even now of our seat for the recital of Mr. Tunney 
next September. The crowd is expected to be record 
breaking. 

ere 

And speaking of sporting affairs, just because 
Steinway won a race a few weeks ago in Kentucky, 
the first race at Tijuana last Sunday was captured 
by Hardman. 

a 


‘Also those automobile firms stop at nothing in the 
way of advertising. We have just learned that the 
Cadillac company has offered Hindemith a fabulous 
sum to drop the letter ‘r’ in the title of his new opera, 
‘Cardillac.’ ” 

2, 

Seventeen musical performances here last Sunday. 
If that sort of thing continues, the critics are heading 
straight for the lunatic asylum. 

Shudderfully we contemplate the future, and in 





our mind’s eye, can see the unfortunate brethren 
cooped together under strict duress, and talking 
something like this: 

Perkins—Wahn, Wahn.” 

Downs—‘‘Shut up, I hate Lucia.” 

Gilman—“That isn’t Lucia; it’s Mozart’s Abduc- 
tion from the Segurola.” 

Henderson (screams )—‘Idiots! Imbeciles, ‘Wahn’ 
is the abbreviation of Wahnfried, a character in 
Meisterdammerung.” 

Watkins (sneeringly )— 
delivery, Mr. Henderson.” 

Sanborn (strolling up and singing to himself ) 
“Gatti, Gatti.” 

Stokes—“Don’t you mean Batti, Batti?’ 

Weil (slyly)—“Never mind what anyone means. 


I don’t like your staccato 


Nobody ever found out what anyone means. What 
does anyone mean anyway ? 

Flint—“ Hear, hear.” 

Liebling (his eyes glittering)—“Hear what? It’s 


hearing that brought us all to this place.” 
Simon (to the tune of the Tristan prelude )—‘“Ta- 
ti-tum-tum.” 
Baron—*Damphool ! 
ta——” 
Pyser—Ta-ta-tum-ti, say I.” 
Bennett—‘“Ta-ti——” 
Perkins—“Tum-ti—— 
Downs—“Ta-ta——” 
Gilman (joining the disputants )—‘‘What are you 
fellows doing? Singing opera in English?” 
Chotzinoff—‘I ought to know what I’m talking 
about. I know everything. My name is Erda.” 
Watkins—“‘Well, if you’re so wise, why did you 
let Madam Butterfly give Hagen the knockout 
drops ?” 


The phrase is Tum-ti-ta- 


” 


Henderson-—‘“‘What’s that to me? Listen, gentle- 
men. Florentine opera was the first musical secession 
from the severities of the school founded by Orlando 
di Lassen and Ilyitch Palestrina. Then came Johann 
Sebastian Schlesinger with his sounding sonorities, 
followed by Wolfgang Amadeus Sirota, who cantered 
ahead of Weberlioz with his proclamation of the dia- 
tonic dissonances, and rendered the sinister messa 








TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 
(Continued from last week) 











To the musician, indeed, the real gist of W. J. 
Turner’s book, Orpheus, or The Future of Music, 
which we discussed in this column last week, is that 
the future of music is—Beethoven. Time was when 
another musician’s name was associated with the 
Music of the Future (which, of course, is still a shade 
different), and more recently we had a flurry of musi- 
cal “Futurism,” which is now so old-fashiciied that 
one doesn’t like to mention it. 

Who would have thought—in 1890, say—that mu- 
sicians of the twentieth century would regard Beetho- 
ven—the Beethoven of the last, or prophetic, period 
—as more “futuristic” than Wagner? But that is the 
fact, though “timeless” might be a better word. 
Beethoven’s music partakes, more than any music, of 
that timeless quality which includes the future as 
well as the past. 

* * a 


It it because Beethoven's music is a 


’ 


Why is this? 
more perfect or complete “imagination of love?’ 
Wagner, who in his works lived over again the actual 
experience of love, must have felt that limitation 
which all personal experience involves. And from it 
he escaped to the theme of salvation through love, 
which’ he never attained, and that ‘“‘renunciation of 
love” which remained a distant ideal. No doubt it is 
easy to overstress the personal relationship between 
men’s experiences on the “physical plane,” and their 
creative activity, which is essentially metaphysical 
But it is interesting, nevertheless, to have Mr. Turner 
quote what Beethoven said to Schindler in 1823 about 
his relations to the “Eternal Beloved’—the Countess 
Giulietta Guicciardi: “Had I been willing to sur- 
render thus my vital power and my life, what would 
have been left of the best and noblest in me?” 

“It is a peculiarity of Beethoven,” adds Turner, 
“that he can use the words ‘best’ and ‘noblest’ without 
making an intelligent man laugh up his sleeve. If we 
do succeed in laughing it is with the wrong side of our 
mouths. The very words ‘good,” ‘noble,’ ‘spiritual,’ 
‘sublime,’ have all become in our time synonymous 
with humbug. In Beethoven’s music they take on a 


new and tremendous significance and not all the cor- 
rosive acid of the most powerful intellect and the pro- 
foundest scepticism can burn through them into any 
leaden substratum. 


They are gold throughout. Am 
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voce of Sparafucile with classic continence, while 
” 





(The rest of the inmates fall upon Henderson and 
throw him under the table, where he lies for a long 
time, moaning feebly in G sharp minor, which from 


time to time he changes enharmonically to C flat 
major. ) 
Sanborn (jumping up and down)—‘“Hooray! I’m 


the Count di Loony, from Rigolettuce.” 

Weil (closing one eve) —“I’m Wotan, shutting one 
eye to the goings on between my daughter and Sieg 
fried.” 

Bennett—‘‘Hey, you're getting too sensible for this 
place.” 

Chotzinoff—‘I thought for a moment he was imi 
tating that girl who walks in her sleep—what’s her 
name—Dear Norah, or something of that sort?” 

Gilman—“ Which brings us logically to the subject 
of symphonic development. Brahms may be divided 
into three parts, the body, the limbs and the giblets 
The last named I should allude to as his ‘inner aspect.’ 
Now, friends, I ask you in the name of all that is con 
trapuntal, why does Gigli use the epiglottis stroke 
in crescendo while Florence Easton prefers the epi- 
dermis attack whenever she sings the part of Fafner ? 
On the other hand, we have De Luca using his bow 
arm with skill and grace, and Bodanzky double stop 
ping every singer at rehearsal who phrases without 
unction. Arguing, therefore, from the standpoint of 
Romanticism, if Siegfried O’Houlihan sings Fidelio 
on St. Patrick’s Day and colors his voice green, [ for 
one——”’ 

(The pack fall upon Gilman, pluck his hairs sing 
ly from his head, bend his teeth, and bite his toes until 
he faints. ) 

The Keeper (announcing ) 

Downs—‘‘Gateau Cassazza.” 

Halperson—*“Meyerbier.” 

Stokes—“L’A fricassée.” 

Pyser—‘‘Caviar Rusticana.”’ 

Perkins—“Cena delle Buffet.” 

Liebling—‘‘Parsleyfal.” 


a 


“Dinner’s ready.” 


something 
further 


Now that Congress has reconvened, 
should be done about Federal prohibition of 
performances of symphonies by Mahler. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
I wrong in thinking this an achievement without 
parallel in the modern world? Point to me in poetry, 
painting, sculpture, music, anywhere, one other artist 
who has created (not paid lip-service to) the meaning 
of good and left to us the imagination of a love tran- 


scending both the sacred and the profane. There is 
none.” 
* ok Ox 
Wagner, though not Beethoyen’s equal, was the 


first to understand the importance of the master. 
That importance lay, according to Turner, “in that 
stupendous stream of ‘life’ within him which burst 
through all the old academic forms, as the sap bursts 
through a free into color and blossoms, and strewed 
the history of music with those gigantic skeletons of 
spiritual life which we know as his works.” 

“But,” he adds, “we have yet to discover the mean- 
ing of these compositions. Their full meaning can 
only be felt, it cannot be re-stated—except when his 
works are adequately performed. The italics 
are mine. 

k * * 

There is much more in Turner’s book that I should 
like to quote, as when he speaks of that wonderful 
\rietta (in opus 111) as “surely the most wonderful 
thing in all music.” “In it something passes away, 
but its passing away is an act of creation, not of ex 
tinction. It is that which gives Beethoven’s music its 
peculiar significance, for Creation not Nirvana is 
the essence of Beethoven.” 

* * * 

Or when he contrasts the message of Beethoven 
with that of the modern pessimist, oppressed with 
that profound sense of the futility of life: 


But in the midst of futility and inanity, in the midst of 
desperation and despair there sounds the music of Bee 
thoven which says without bombast or credo: “This is not 


the way the world ends.” And says it in such a way that 
we are forced to listen We listen to nobody else bh. Lise 
he is a man without any of the world’s illusions 

* * « 


And there is much more. Yet music, he admits, 


will not end with Beethoven: “The forms that music 
will take in the future are as yet unimagined; but 
these forms will always be the form of Eurydice 
plucked by Orpheus vainly out of Hell. And they 
will not be abstract forms but the apparition of a real 
love which, bitten by the serpent of life, descended 
into the kingdom of Pluto.” 
x * x 
Turner’s book is one every musician should read. 
U. ds 
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FREDERICK W. WESSELS RESIGNS 
Frederick J. Wessels’ resignation as manager of 
the he acago Symphony Orchestra and Orchestral 
Hall, and as treasurer of the Or« hestral Association, 
made has been accepted. Mr. Wessels 
leaves next week for California, where he has built a 
home Henry EF. Voegeli succeeds Mr. Wessels 
the offices relinquished by him. 
Frederick J. Wessels for thirty 
headed the business and financial management of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, previously known as 
Thomas ‘Orchestra. Mr. Wessels has done well, 
as under his management the orche stra came into its 
] as one of the most suc- 


own until tod 
cessful orchestras in the Mr. Wessels, a big 
assistant, another 


man, was not afraid to have 
intelligent and faithful man, Henry E. Voegeli, who 
received all his training under his chief, and when it 
vears ago that Mr. Wessels had 
put his resignation before the board of directors of 
the Orchestral Association, one knew right away that 
here was none better fitted for the place than Henry 
E. Voegeli. Mr. Wessels leaves Chicago taking with 
him to California the love of all music lovers, not only 
] id for so many years, but, it 
e connected directly 
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IN MUSICIANSHIP 
Francisco, the greatest living 
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musicianship for 
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Mengelberg and no other, who, in these intervening 
years, has built it up into the organization that it now 
is, fit to rank with the best we have—which is the 
best in the world today. Mr. Toscanini’s tremendous 
success with the orchestra last year was only made 
possible by the drilling which Mr. Mengelberg had 
subjected it to in previous years. It can safely be 
said that there is no conductor today with a more 
thorough knowledge of the technic of an orchestra, 
no conductor with a wider knowledge of the world’s 
orchestral literature, and no conductor to whom one 
could listen with more satisfaction year in and year 
out than he. His own Amsterdam, where he has 
been the leader of the musical world for more than a 
quarter of a century, will welcome him on his return 
with no more warmth or enthusiasm than that with 
which New York will receive him when he comes 
back again next season. 


NEW THEATE R F OR OPER. A COMIQUE 


Good news comes from the management of the 
French-American Opera Comique Company, which, 
much encouraged by the support which its recent sea- 
son at the Jolson Theater received, announces it pro- 
poses to erect its own theater, to be ready by next 
winter. The theater will be strictly in the French 
style, with a seating capacity of about 1200, a foyer 
and promenade and wholly modern stage equipment. 
The repertory will again contain works of Offenbach, 
Lecocq, Audran, and their fellows. A French chorus 
will be imported so that weekly changes in the reper- 
tory will cause no trouble. The length of the season 
will depend upon the patronage of the public and 
the house will be rented for other musical shows 
when the French company is not here. The com- 
pany of the season just finished was excellent. There 
was an undisputed artistic success and the financial 
results, although hardly profitable, doubtless exceeded 
the expectations of the backers for a first season. 

=a 


ZURO B. ACK | AG. AIN 

Last Sunday Josiah Zuro started another season of 
his Sunday Symphony Orchestra concerts at the Wal- 
ter Hampden Theater, the use of which has again 
been granted him free of charge. They take place 
as before at half-past twelve, noon, and Zuro once 
more is deserving of the highest recognition and 
praise for continuing these concerts; which offer to 

large contingent of New York citizens the only 
chance they have of hearing good music well played 
by a competent orchestra. The project is a truly 
altruistic Far from making money, the con- 
certs, which are free to all, mean a decided amount 
out of Zuro’s own pocket each season, for the volun- 
tary contributions of friends and music lovers by no 
means suffice to pay the expenses. The first concert 
last Sunday was not broadcasted, as those of pre- 
One trusts that this 


one. 


vious seasons have always been. 
feature will be renewed, for, though the audience 
always packs the theater, there is a far larger audi- 
ence which has enjoyed the splendid fare that Mr. 
Zuro offers on the radio. 


INT IM. ATE OPERA 

Something new in opera is the undertaking at the 
Mayfair Theater on January 17, when the newly 
organized Intimate Opera Company will inaugurate a 
season with Mozart's La Finta Giardiniera, a two 
act comedy, done in English, to a new text by Har- 
rison Dowd, under the musical direction of Macklin 
Marrow. If there turns out to be public interest in 
this sort of thing, the Intimate Opera C ompany pro- 
follow the Mozart work with a revival of 
Gluck’s Orpheus, as given at the Provincetown Play 
house last season, and then a modern American light 
opera founded upon Elinor Wylie’s novel, The Vene- 
tian Glass Nephew, text by Miss Wylie and Dorothy 
Parker, music by Eugene Bonner, coupled with 
Punchinello, a pantomime play with marionettes by 
Remo Buffano and music by James Rosenberg, The 
experiment will be watched with interest. Five to 
three against it is the present quotation. 

Bae ee 
A “BREATH-TAKING” EVENT 

It took a copyreader in Cincinnati to invent the 
headline, “breath-taking artistic event.” He was 
speaking of the recent two-piano recital there by 
Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, so that the 
compound adjective was almost justified after all. 
The feats of pianistic legerdemain that these partners 
of years accomplish in perfection of ensemble and 
nicety of individual play frequently come very close 
to being “breath-taking.” 


~~ 


poses to 


Dates of the Bayreuth Festival 

anniversary of the first Bayreuth festival 
year, but as various circumstances made it 
hold a festival, this summer's festival will 
1 officially as the fiftieth anniversary. 
performances are as follows: Tristan und Isolde, July 19; 
Parsifal, 20; Rheingold, 22; Walkuere, 23, Siegfried, 24; 


The fiftieth 
took place last 
unpracticable to 


he observe 
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NEWS FLASHES 








Lenore Cohrone Engaged for Monte Carlo 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Milan—Lenore Cohrone, young American so- 
prano, has just been engaged to sing the title role 
of Puccini’s Tosca at the opera in Monte Carlo 
during March. B. A. 








Shavitch Conducts in Detroit 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 

Detroit—Vladimir Shavitch, conductor of the 
Syracuse Orchestra, was guest conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, January 7, and Tina 
Lerner, pianist, was soloist. The Detroit Free 
Press critic says Shavitch’s reading of music was 
thrilling. .He uses a full orchestral palette and 
brings out with passionate insistence the full tonal 
beauty of his numbers. Tina Lerner literally 
brought down the house with the Liszt A major 
concerto. Three encores were graciously granted 
the insistent audience. Re 








American Works Chosen by the I. S.C. 
Jury 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
London.—The International Jury of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music has se- 
lected the following works to be played at the an- 
nual festival of the society, which will be held this 
coming summer at Frankfort-on-the-Rhine. From 
American composers: Henry F. Gilbert’s Dance in 
the Place Congo and Aaron Copland’s Music for 
the Theater. Other orchestral works include a 
symphony by Carl Nielsen and one by McAxman; 
a piano concerto by Bela Bartok and one by Ernest 
Toch; also a choreographic poem by Delvincourt. 
British works include W. G. Whittaker’s One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-ninth Psalm for a capella chorus 
and a string quartet by Bernard Vandieren. Other 
quartets listed are one each by Mossolov, Vogel 
and Beck. A chamber concerto by Alban Berg 
and one by Leos Janacek were chosen; sonatas by 
Jamnitz, Bentzon and Pijper and a trio by Turina. 
An unaccompanied oratorio by a Yugoslav com- 
poser named Sirola will alsa be performed. The 
festival opens on June 30 with a performance of 
Busoni’s opera, Faust. C. S. 











Dates of 


Tristan und Isolde, 28; Parsifal, 29; 

August 1; Walkuere, 2 Siegfried, 
3; Gotterdammerung, 5; Tristan und Isolde, 7; Parsifal, 
8 and 10; Tristan und Isolde, 11; Rheingold, 13; Walkuere, 
14; Siegfried, 15; G6tterdammerung, 17; Tristan und 
Isolde, 19; Parsifal, 20. 


Gotterdammerung, 26; 
Parsifal, 31; Rheingold, 


Staatsoper in War Aibeteue Volksoper 


ViENNA.—A war has broken out between the Staatsoper 
and the Volksoper which threatens to become inconvenient 
for the former, though much larger theater. The Staatsoper 
controls the Viennese rights for certain operas such as those 
of Puccini, also Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. Here- 
tofore the permission has always been granted by the Staats- 
oper for the production of such works at the other house. 
When the Staatsoper, recently, refused quite unexpectedly 
to allow a performance of Cavalleria and Pagliacci, the 
Volksoper retaliated by forbidding its members to appear, 
as has often happened, at the Staatsoper, when the latter 
theater’s singers fell ill. This will cause many difficulties 
for the Staatsoper, forcing director Schalk to call in under- 
studies from other cities, which is not always possible. 
Strange as it may seem, therefore, the much larger and more 
influential Staatsoper will probably have to “give in” before 
long B. 
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Proschowsky Protests 

» the Musical Courier: 

[ see in your paper some remarks regarding talent from 
all over the country coming to New York to sing for the 
Metropolitan. Would you kindly publish this statement 
over my name: 

Mrs. Janousek, widow with two children from Omaha, 
Neb., studied with me a little over two months last spring. 
She is the possessor of a voice of splendid quality. My 
advice to her was to start a concert career around her home 
country and put herself and her talent to a practical test. 
When I heard that she contemplated having an audition at 
the Metropolitan Opera House I telegraphed to Omaha for 
her not to come to New York until my letter was received 
advising against the undertaking. 

This, however, was too late, and the newspapers had re- 
ceived a lot of news for publication, including my name, 
which was all done against my will and against my advice. 

Mrs. Janousek, with all respect to the quality of her voice, 
is absolutely not prepared for an audition with the Metro- 
politan Opera, under any circumstances at the present time. 
These statements I make, not to depreciate Mrs. Janousek’s 
merits or the courtesy of reporters in boosting an artist 
along, but to justify myself against any reflection that may 
fall on me for advising immature art to gain recognition 
prematurely. 

(Signed) Frantz ProscHowsky. 
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(Continued from page 22) 

were played with artistic perception and feeling and with 
great technical skill. Josef Adler’s admirably played accom- 
paniments added to the enjoyment of this group. 

Rosemary, a charming and gracious coloratura soprano 
with excellent stage presence, was enthusiastically received 
upon her entrance on the platform. She was heard in The 
Shadow Song; from Dinorah, with flute obligato by Maurice 
Sackett. The young singer was equal to the technical dis- 
play required for this aria, for she overcame its many diffi- 
culties with apparent ease. She gave another operatic aria 
as an encore, the always popular Caro Nome from Rigoletto. 
The program was concluded with Gounod’s trio from Faust, 
sung by Irva M. Morris, soprano; Maurice Tyler, tenor, and 
Earl Waldo, basso. In addition to Mr. Adler, the accom- 
panists were George Roberts and Bess Hagemeyer. Rosalie 
Heller Klein is president of the Matinee Musicale. 


Two Different Kellys 


Michael Kelly, eminent Irish singer and composer in his 
day, published a large volume of reminiscences, which vol- 
ume was reprinted in New York in 1826. 

The reminiscences which Thomas James Kelly may pub- 
lish for the year 1926 will differ only in detail, and not in 
spirit, from those of his earlier namesake. 

Michael wrote about a visit with friends to Montmartre. 

“The last day they remained in Paris we devoted to seeing 
Montmartre, the view of Paris from the summit of which 
is very magnificent.” 

Thomas James Kelly also visited Montmartre with a 
party of friends, but not to view the city in the distance. 
Only the electric light was visible, for the visit was at 
night. A very eminent member of the party was the widely 
read journalist, Dr. Frank Crane. His remarks and com- 
ments on the passing scenes while we sat at dinner in the 
open air would have made fine reading in the columns of the 
many newspapers which publish his articles throughout the 
American continent. 

Michael Kelly wrote that when he visited the vaults of 
the buried city of Herculaneum by torch light he was obliged 
to express pleasure, though, as he said, “I wished myself 
away, for there were neither singers nor dancers, nor pretty 
women there, and I never had any taste for antiques.” 

In the party which accompanied Thomas James Kelly were 
several ladies about whom even the fastidious Michael would 
have grown enthusiastic. The singers and the dancers who 
ply their trade—shall I say profession?—hbeside the tables of 
the diners on the heights of Montmartre would have supplied 
the deficiency of which Michael complained, though some of 
them might truthfully be listed as “genuine antiques.’ 

One singer in particular was so recklessly violent in his 
production of forced tones that I instinctively felt he was 
not a pupil of Thomas James Kelly. I learned afterwards 
from the lips of Thomas himself that my judgment as a 
music critic had not failed me. The bull baritone’s bellicose 
bellowing betrayed bad breathing. I shall leave the descrip- 
tion of this singing to another writer, who, though perhaps 
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not distinguished as a member of the MusicaL Courter staff, 
had a laudable command of the English language. His name 
is Byron. Listen: 

“The tenor’s voice is spoilt by 

And for the bass, the beast can only 

In fact, he had no singing education, 

An ignorant, noteless, timeless, tuneless 

. to hear him you’d ‘elieve 

An ass was practising recitative.”’ 

No member of the Thomas James Kelly party vied with 
the drinker described by the other Kelly more than a hundred 
ye y ago. 

I dined with the celebrated composer, Paér, an excellent 
and jolly fellow. I have seen him take his bottle of cham- 
pagne, and two of burgundy, coffee, three glasses of brandy, 
quit the table as sober as a judge, and sit down to the piano- 
forte.’ None of our party sat down to a pianoforte as 
sober as a judge. 

Thomas James Kelly eventually went on his way to visit 
foreign parts. The journey to England takes an hour or two 
“3 airplane now. When Michael Kelly returned to his 

London after his visit to Paris, he relates that he was three 
days in coaches to reach the sea, five days at Rouen waiting 
for the wind to blow in an English direction, and seventeen 
hours on the rolling billows before he set foot in Brighton. 

Thomas James Kelly returned with Mrs. Kelly to the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music after the prolonged holi- 
day abroad and the pupils of voice production and interpreta 
tion are doubtless reaping the benefit of the rest and recuper- 
ation. 
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With the issue of January 20, the MUSICAL 
COURIER will begin a regular weekly department 
devoted to light opera, musical comedies and mov- 
ing picture theaters. The special purpose of this 
department will be to review the musical side of 
such theatrical enterprises in a constructive way, 
with a view to aiding in the steady improvement 
which has been a noticeable feature in all of them 
in the last few years. This department will be in 
charge of Josephine Vila, of the editorial staff. 











Graziella Pareto Marries 

Graziella Pareto, Spanish coloratura singer, well known 
in this country through her connection with the Chicago and 
Ravinia operas, extending over several seasons, was married 
at Assisi, Italy, on the first of December to Dr. Professor 
Fernando Arena of Nz iples. The newly married couple went 
to Nice for their honeymoon and will make their home in 
the Viale Elena, Naples. 


Shaw Again at Vermont University 


W. Warren Shaw again has accepted the 
director of the vocal department at the University of 
mont Summer School for 1927 at Burlington, Vt. 
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3erlin has star revival of Mozart’s Figaro. 

Strauss has returned to Vienna Staatsoper. 

Toscanini is to go back to La Scala after American visit. 

Special scholarships are offered at the Master Institute of 
United Arts. 

Haig Gudenian settles in New York. 

Jessie Fenner Hill pupils give costume recital. 

Guilmant Organ School opens jor winter term. 

American Academy in Rome offers another fellowship in 
musical composition. 

Julius Leefson has opened a new conservatory 

The 1927 summer plans for the Hollywood Bowl are made 
public. 

James Massell is opera advisor of New York Civic Opera 
Company. 

Martha A. Williams gives views on teaching and payment 
of fees. 

Pasquale Amato visits New York en route to Chicago for 
master class there. 

Percy Grainger is a defender of jazz. 

Germaine Schnitzer returns from European tour. 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall musicales begin February 26. 

Frederick Gunster’s popularity at colleges increasing. 


Prof. George Schneevoigt writes interestingly on The Mod 
ern Orchestra Conductor. 

Gluck’s Alceste is heard at Oxford (England). 

Richard Buhlig is to make a European tour. 

Soder-Hueck gives reception to George Liebling. 

Juliette Wihl has had an interesting career 

The French Opera Comique Company is to 
theater in New York 

Galli-Curci receives oration upon her return to the 
politan Opera. 

The Chicago Civic Opera performance on Friday (to 
morrow) is to be broadcast to all parts of the country 

M. H. Hanson gives his views on America’s choral situa 
tion. 

Graziella Pareto is married 

The Cleveland Orchestra will give its annual 
concert at Carnegie Hall on January 18 

Reinald Werrenrath began his P Coast 
Diego on January 7. 

Alice Garrigue Mott has heard by 
Italy that Teresa Gluck scored a 
title role of Madame Butterfly. 

Edward Rechlin has returned from his mid-winter organ 
recital tour, covering twenty-s“ven cities. 

The Holland Trio of vocalists was praised by 
Auer and other notables 

Marie DeKyzer gave a studio tea in honor of Myrtle 
fer, and a musicé ile at which James W. White 

Joseph Regneas’ New Year's Eve Party brought together an 
assembl: ge of prominent s singers and others 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


JOSEF 


LHEVINNE SAENGER 


World Famous Pianist and Instructor 


Private Lessons 


Repertoire—Teacher’s Classes—Auditor Classes 


The Regular Faculty of 100 Artist-Instructors Will Be Available 


Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of Opera, Theatre 
Organ Playing, Dramatic Art, Children’s Normal Work, Musical Theory 


Recitals by Distinguished Artists 


June 27 to July 30, 1927 


Private Lessons—Opera Classes 
Repertoire Classes—Teacher’s Classes 





Internationally renowned teacher of singing 


Lectures by Eminent Educators 
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The American Conservatory Awards Teacher’s Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by authority of the State of Illinois 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS—Awarded by Josef Lhevinne for two private lessons weekly. Awarded by Oscar Saenger two private lessons weekly, also five scholarships 
Rates of tuition moderate. Summer Session booklet mailed free on applica- 


in Opera Class. 
tion. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


503 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Application Blank. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
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CHICAGO OPERA 


Continued from page 5) 


actress-singers, deprived of their singing voice, would make 
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Italian and French, 
if necessity should demand, 


German and English equally well and, 
Russian or Polish also. Her 
cantabile was a joy, as was also her phrasing and diction, 
and she met with the full approval of the audience, which 
bestowed favor upon her whenever she had anything to sing. 
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poem we had throughout the evening from the Chicago Civic 
Opera Orchestra and at no time was the voice of any singer 
covered by the instrument so well manipulated by Polacco. 
\ memorable performance that will long be remembered for 
its superlative quality! 


a hit on the so-called legitimate stage. Certainly Garden’s : 
| pnd Booed ag TI —) le ret ty , ; well : low ‘nother big hit to be recorded for this incomparable singer. SAMSON AND DeLitaH, JANUARY 8 (MATINEE) 
osca would not vere is low tragedy as Il as lov i sai: ms a — ' 
comedy, and to gesticulate, to appear hysterical, to throw \lexander Kipnis, who essayed last year for the first time Samson, which, by the way, has been given several times 
one’s arms into the air, to prance as a wild animal, may call the role of Baron Ochs, has since found in the part many this season, but only last week for the first time in several 
for superlatives from some, but is not great acting by any "€W possibilities. His Baron is far more subtle now than in years with Ansseau, was repeated on Saturday afternoon 
means the past and for this reason much less vulgar and still more with Charles Marshall once again a fine foil for the Delilah 
Vanni Marcoux was Scarpia and deficient vocally; his funny \ very good conception of the role is the one that of Cyrena Van Gordon. The performance was meritorious 
portrayal was not sufficiently impressive to quicken our pulse Kipnis has developed, and as he was in fine fettle he gave and greatly pleased the Saturday matinee habitues. 
nor to erase memories of perhaps less famous or less he r- entire satisfaction and proved one of the luminaries of the L’Exisir D'Amore, JANUARY 8 (EVENING) 
ilded Scarpias, but nevertheless, more potent and realistic. night. Elsa Alsen disclosed, in the role of Octavian, the L’Elisir w: : , ‘ith ; awe - 
The real star of the performance was Ansseau who com same vocal gifts as in every role entrusted to her. Not only .slisir was given at popular prices with @ star cast, im 
ned aale thet of 4 rt in French and eer cluding such singers as Florence Macbeth, Tito Schipa and 
itted only on or—that of singing p: ane So = = ; ee . 
matte Ly Gwe se 63 ems Pe ane Giacomo Rimini. Macketh, one of the most popular mem- 
part in English. It seems strange that in such a company as “8 the hind a Ras aioe sed aa tha 
: "came Paes ge” ae ee vers of the Chicago Civic Opera, is a young woman as tal- 
ours they permit Mary Garden to sing Tosca in French, so ates " . tier ear 
: . . : ented as she is modest. Her kindness to her colleagues is 
that Cavaradossi (Ansseau) has to address her in French winel.« , ee a ; . hs st 
1 ott in atheteas Wadiios icidieeak Wes ane proverbial, and every one is happy at the many triumphs she 
ali over 1 n origimati td in rougnou . : . ° . 
% : : . : has scored again this season with a company with which she 
ing Ansseau poured forth golden tones that were oint , ee See 
, i . oe : will be a member for many years to come. Of Schipa’s sing- 
nent to the ear his song was much more enjoyable . . ; 7° ; : 
1, nteat ¢ that his was the only good singing ing there is nothing more to be said than that today he has 
= rat lat cae wa peep sey, Meter ti reached the acme of perfection, and of Rimini, that there are 
} d nd th e, not slow to notice the tact, appl dd - “ 2 
eard, and the a ia I some roles in which he is absolutely unsurpassable. 
him vehement us solos. It was an Ansseau i : 
t from | RENE Devries. 
1 I re CL 11 ng — - 
he ( ave account of itself and the per . ‘ . . 
ormance had smooth inder the direction of Roberto Katherine Bellamann Pupil Sings 
Moranzoni a Marion Bergman gave a recital at Katherine Bellamann’s 
Ir Trovatore, JANUARY 5 studio on 57th Street, December 5. Miss Bergman, who is 
Watch Antonio Cortis!” we have previously written. We a well-equipped musician, being a professional pianist for 
repeat our prophecy that this young tenor will soon be at the some years, brings to her singing an exceptional musician- 
Wcclass. His Manri heard again at the Auditor ship and fine understanding of the songs in her repertory. 
ium pr is to reiterate th eady Cortis is among the Her voice is a strong, clear soprano, marked by those quali- 
" itisfvine tenors of the dav. He has a generous voice. ties of correct placing and good taste characteristic of this 
wlll Kass cone ell. It has the freshness of vouth and the teacher’s pupils. Her program included songs by Brahms, 
; tiat f H ‘erdi, Schubert and Schumann. 
lume of a usto tenor. Cortis. too, ingratiates himself Ww Verdi, Sc r ‘ ; a 
the audience bv the sincerity with which he acts and voices JULIET I E I L ———— 
role ; : : “A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and Hilda Grace Gelling Sings i in Rutherford 
Phe Leonor iS again Muri and better singing t lat perception.” —Daily Telegraph (London). Hilda Grace Gelling, contralto, was engaged by William 
delivered on this occasion has not been he ard at the “A marvelous exponent of Chopin.”—The Observer (London). H. Brewster to sing at the speci al Christmas morning ser- 
Auditor a No more can be w fae aie Nios tgh ie _— * & vice at the First Presbyterian Church of Rutherford, N. J. 
ate that the lamous soprano looked elightful ; the a4 ia = This was Miss Gelling’ s third engagement at this church, 
ind found enot in the plot to make her part in the episod F - - having been heard in solos there at the Christmas and 
one of fles! ind blood instead of a mechanic Leonora who — did she sing with great beauty of tone, but she likewise had Easter services last year. 
knows only how to sin the trick of making her voice seem manly when dressed in ne ee 
,onelli made < palnabl hit as Count ); I , re is +} 0 ttn gs —— e . ; > > Z r . ~* . y 
Bonelli mi a palpab [ , Here 1 the attire of a young nobleman and much lighter when ap Katherine Palmer to Sing in Nutley, N. J. 
ung baritone w ery W ‘ seldom commits pearing in the garb of a chambermaid. She made the part 
musical erré ind who always gives eclat to a performance of Octavian stand out as it should, both vocally and his Under the baton of Frederick Kasschau, choral conductor, 
He did not break his rule, making his part stand out force trionically, and by so doing deserves not only praise but ni Nutley Glee Club will give its next concert on January 
ully and winning sal f plau after his aria. Cotreuil also thanks, as with a superb Octavian, Rosenkavalier is  “* with the aaenee of Katherine Palmer, soprano. 
was most effective as Ferrando vise Au a | enska aS doubly interesting. Edith Mason, she of the beautiful voice, grag ee wie aS ang — bo the ancy wvork 
Azucena. Henry G. Weber was at the ¢ ~ ictor’s desk disclosed it once again its very best and, added to this, she City ent eRe NE ee on Sees See 
ty. 
Der Re ALIER, JANt f looked ravishing as Sophia ps shared first honors in the it) a 
The first performance this seas f Richard Strauss’ Der Success of the night with her two sister sopranos. . 7 : 
Rosenkavalier was a huge success for all concerned. Rosa The balance of the cast was on a par of excellence. Thus, Erstinn Broadcasting at Damrosch Lecture 
Raisa finds in the role of the Prince another vehicle in minor roles were as well rendered as the principals, making On January 15, at 9 P. Walter Damrosch is to give 


a lecture recital on GOtterdammerung over WEAF. Gitla 
Erstinn, a talented young soprano, has been engaged by 
Mr. Damrosch to sing in excerpts from the opera. 


most delightful. 
directing was entirely to his 
beautiful music superbly. 


ensemble 
Polacec 's 
chestra played the 


song but the 
charming personality and 
Here is an art 


DORIS DOE 


Contralto 


sses not only by the beauty of het 





impre 
r ari credit. The or- 
A real tone 





| appearan ist who sings 

















Who has sung at the 


NORTHWESTERN FESTIVAL, Evanston, IIL—WORCESTER FESTIVAL, Worcester, Mass. 
—With the ORATORIO SOCIETY of NEW YORK—at NEW YORK STADIUM CONCERTS 


—Has given many recitals and has appeared with a number of symphony orchestras. 








Reports from Worcester (Verdi's Requiem NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
F } Y TELE 1 Doris Doe, whose popularity has been increased by re- 
2 , cipapeir sas. tc cent Stadium appearances, sang with feeling and warmth 
Phe ival ants were thrilled and surprised be the lovely music which falls to the contralto. 
d 1 e perfection with which Mi; ss Doris , — - : ‘ . 
DD er e ¢ ilto part The management was NEW YORK AMERICAN, ; 
‘ ite in getting a singer so thoroughly The contralto airs were presented by Doris Doe whose 
fittes t e rok Miss Doe has a real contralt ide enunciation was a treat. 
lun with a sympathetic quality, and brought a ; ; i a la es A 
ae y musical feeling to the interpretation of the MINNEAPOLIS EVENING TRIBUNE 
art She sang with ease and authority She has both vocal art and interpretative skill of a 
high grade 
ST] ETT! MINNEAPOLIS DAILY STAR 
nuch praise cannot be paid Miss Doris Doe, the Her voice is a very obedient and polished one and her 
charming contralt or wet sewed & complete under- grasp of her material was outstanding in all particulars. 
ling of Verdi's beautiful requiem and gave her an VWINNEAPOLIS JOURNAI 
ypor t t ( ! istrat the richness and beaut 7 e . : ‘ P 
oes , , ¥ The a Rees ‘ ry Py i + oi Her voice is large, clear and pleasing and her singing 
r wonderft voice K nanagemet ot the estive é a FE 
ia i MR, cleat hn these RRban Mba Wek aia always true to pitch. 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
Reports from New York (The Messiah Miss Doe’s voice is beautiful in quality, full throated, 
generous in volume, used with technical finish and an in- 
H YOUN telligent use of shading. Her diction is faultless. She 
a : 1: 4 , ' was very successful and is, in my opinion, one of the best 
Miss joe VC lay < r quality and used with ; ay : b : ? 
: z recitalists of the season. 
2 ct | 4 ( 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
VEW Yo! WES The rich and senorous organ of this vocalist as well as 
. E : a é her admirable understanding of the art of interpretation 
Doris Doe, a « pent whose English dictior matched put her in a prominent place among the contraltos of the 
nce ol nde! s melodies United States 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., 


Box 446, White Plains, N. Y. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


MempuHis, TENN.—The second concert of the Beethoven 
Club series was heard in the South Hall of the Auditorium 
and was a distinct success. Cecilia Hansen, Russian violinist, 
and Glenn Drake, tenor, were the artists, both completely 
winning their audience. Mr. Drake opened the program and 
was forced to give encores after each group. Much was 
expected of Miss Hansen and she instantly captured the 
music lovers of Memphis. Her numbers were well selected 
and she proved herself a splendid violinist. 

Palmer Hall, Southwestern University, was the scene of 
a charming recital when Charles Stratton, tenor (an alumnus 
of the university), and Charles Fonteyn Manney, accompan- 
ist, were the artists. Memphians have long looked forward 
to the hearing this young Tennessee singer who has achieved 
such success throughout the country, and his initial visit 
was so successful that plans are being made for a return 
engagement. Mr. Stratton’s voice is of very pleasing 
quality and he uses it understandingly. He was compelled 
to give as many encores as program numbers, the audience 
enjoying the Negro Spirituals very much. Mr. Manney 
was a sympathetic accompanist and came in for his share of 
applause, not only for his work at the piano, but also for his 
compositions. Memphis hopes to hear Mr. Stratton again 
and soon. 

Chaliapin and his splendid company appeared in The Bar- 
ber of Seville and as usual proved himself excellent as a 
singing actor. De Hidalgo as Rosina was perfectly cast 
and her singing was a delight. Others in the company were 
well received, the audience being very enthusiastic. 

The first of a series of Sunday afternoon recitals was 
given at the Hotel Peabody, sponsored by the Beethoven 
Club. The program was arranged by Mrs. A. Denny DuBose 
and presented some of the talented musicians in the city: 
Mrs. Charles Watson, Hebert Moss, Herbert Summerfield, 
J. L. Eichstadt and Elsa Gerber. Mmes. Karl Ashton and 
W. E. McLain were the accompanists. Mrs. F. Faehrmann, 
chairman, with Mmes. W. E. McLain and C. H. Marshall, 
constitute the program committee for the year. 

The regular free monthly Saturday afternoon 


given at the Goodwyn Institute by the B re Club, took 
place recently. Mmes. Claude Tully and H. W. Mynders 
had charge of the program which was a Shae attractive 
one, 

Richard Buhlig, pianist, will appear in a recital at the 
i i the Beethoven 


Goodwyn Institute under the direction of 
Club Piano Course. Mischa Levitzki and Guy 
included in the course. 

Jacques Jolas, pianist, had the honor of being the first 
to appear in the Nineteenth Century Club's spacious new 
Auditorium. The program arranged for this interesting event 
was a most exacting one and Mr. Jolas distinguished him- 
self. He is indeed a rare artist. His playing evoked much 
favorable criticism. 

Susie Laverne De Shazo, artist-teacher of the De Shazo 
School of Music, gave a salon recital, offering an all- 
Chopin program. 

Margaret Morrison, pianist, has returned 
tended European trip. She studied with 
in Paris and received two diplomas. 


Palmer Christian’s University Recitals 


The last of the fall and early winter series of recitals = — 
of Improved Music Study 


given by Palmer Christian for the University of Michigan 
DUNNING S Y S I EM for Beginners 


occurred on December 12, drawing an audience of two 
THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


thousand. The much discussed apathy toward good music 
Normal Classes as follows : — 


apparently does not apply to the weekly recitals of Mr. 
MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


Christian, for the Wednesday afternoon series draws au- 
diences ranging from six hundred to one thousand, marking 
a steady growth during Mr. Christian’s tenure of the posi- 
tion. 

MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Welilston FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. Bidg.; 1506 Hadiamont Ave., St. Lansing Conservatory of Music, 
KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- Louis, Mo. Teachers classes: St. Lansing, Mich. Jan. 15, 1927. 
ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold Schoci| ouis—Feb., March, July, Aug.—Chi- wes Kate DELL MARDEN, 61 
pal ’ 
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RICHARDSON MOLTER . 
AMERICAN SOPRANO 


E.A. LAKE MANAGEMENT 
101 Park Ave. Suite 1107 Midland Trust Bldg. 
New York City St. Paul, Minn. 





MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 





TP) 





for tals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 
WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - + = © * + «© METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 


WAN YORX (250.2758 
2. =o | 


Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn. 
PERSONAL ADDRESS: VILLA FLETA, zs: 








TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 











METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 








recitals, 





“Master —* York Times 


STFINVAY PIANO 


Maier are 


Packard Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


Steinway Hall 
New York 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Instructor of HUGH Me’AMIS 


Municipal Organist San Antonio, Texas 


AND MANY PROMINENT ORGANISTS 
17 East Eleventh St., New York City 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 





from an ex- 


Phillipp while 
J. V. D. 


Write for Catalog 














The concert of December 12 presented Mr. Christian in 
his usual capacity as organist, and also as choral conductor, 
the program closing with a group of pp core Christmas 
music sung by mixed chorus. Carl E. Gehring, of the Ann 
Arbor Times News, said: phat Mr. Christian’s role of 
director well becomes him was made evident by the ensemble 


of the mixed chorus and in the power and beauty of their 
interpretations. The Bach was performed with all the 
majesty and poise one could desire.” Referring to Mr. 
Christian’s playing, Mr. Gehring says: “As Fane Mr. 
Christian's ability is sound as the Rock of Gibraltar... 
He dispatches his music with a definiteness and spirit which 
surprises and pleases the hearer, usually more accustomed 
to the ordinary renditions of organ music .. . Mr. Chris- 
tian’s skill at improvising has led certain persons to wonder 
why he does not devote time to composition. The per- 
former’s gift shone in striking relief as he moulded and 
reformed the work of Franz Gruber in his Silent Night. 
The method in which the phrases were dove-tailed together 
showed an artistic insight of a high order.” 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Musicales 


of Music. Normal Jan. 15, 1927. New 
York City, 244 W. 72nd St. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 
Central Ave. and First St., Winter 
Haven, Fla. Elizette Reed Bariow 
School of Music, Normal Classes 
Winter Haven, Jan.; Tampa, June; 
Asheville, N. C., July. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE one, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich 


GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th pom N,, 
Twin Falls, idaho. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


corner 


cago: June, July. 
ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Wichita, 
— Jan. 20; Savannah, Ga., March 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 

LA VERNE C. FLEETWOOD, 1344 
Spaulding Ave. Studio: Hollywood 
Women’s Club, 7078 nywoes joule- 
vard, Hollywood, Calif 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 
Tyler Street, Amarilio, Tex. Febru- 
ary 1st, Amarilio. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Little Rock, Arkansas, April; 
Dallas, Texas, June; Cleveland, Ohio, 
July; Fayetteville, Arkansas, August. 


North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
6262 Oram Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Normal Classes, Feb. 1, three months. 

ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Feb. 1, March 15. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 
Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes held 
Dallas and Oklahoma. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 
Nov. of each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, — 1070 
Avenue, New York City. 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St, 
Los Angeles. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1lith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Madison 


The Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel of Atlantic City has 
arranged with the concert management of R. E. Johnston 
for the presentation of fifteen artists at the series of Ver- 
non Room March Musicales held on Saturday evenings in 
the hotel from February 26 to March 26. 

The first concert will feature Beniamino Gigli, tenor ; 
Mabel Ritch, contralto, and Paul De Marky, pianist. The 
other weekly concerts will offer the following artists in 
groups of three: John Charles Thomas, baritone; Rosa 
Low, soprano; Benno Rabinoff, violinist; Giuseppe Danise, 
baritone of the Metropolitan; Orma Swift, soprano; Al- 
berto Salvi, harpist; Lucille Chalfant, coloratura; Armand 
Tokatyan, tenor; Oscar Nicastro, cellist; Moriz Rosenthal, 
pianist; Dorothea Flexer, Metropolitan contralto, and 
Curtiss Grove, baritone. 

Mr. Johnston also supplied the artists for the opening 
of the Chalfonte-Haddon Hail series five years ago. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a list of distinguished artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and opetatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


New York Studios 
109 West 57th Street 


Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 














Gunster Popular at Colleges 


Frederick Gunster, whose present Southern tour includes 
several college engagements, proved his popularity with 
student audiences at his recital at Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Texas, on December 8, Mr. Gunster’s program, 
always of the highest order, appealed to the musically dis- 
criminating as well as the seeker of pleasant entertainment. 
The tenor sang with mastery of technic and style in the 
classics, and with a flair peculiarly his own in folk songs, 
notably in his last grouwp—negro spirituals, in the garb and 
make-up of the ante-bellum negro. 


Steinway Hall 


Telephone: Marble 1573 


Opera Director, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore 
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Mar. 14, St. Joseph, Mo. Jan. 25, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Mar. 15, Emporia, Kans. Jan. 26, Knoxville, Tenn 

Mar. 18, Stillwater, Okla Jan. 27, Asheville, N. C 

Mar. 21, Tulsa, Okla. Jan. 29, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mar. 23, Stephenville, Tex Jan. 30, Mobile, Ala. 

Mar. 24, Dallas, Tex. Jan. 31, Tallahassee, Fla 

Mar. 28, Georgetown, Tex. Feb. 1, Gainesville, Fla 

Mar. 29, San Antonio, Tex. Feb. 3, Montev allo, Ala 

, : ‘ Mar. 31, Douglas, Ariz. Feb. 6, , Indianapolis, Ind. 

ALSEN, ELSA Feb 20, Waterbury, Conn Apr. 1, Tucson, Ariz. Feb. 15, Norton, Mass. 

Jar t } go, I Feb. 25, Hanover, N. H. Apr. 7, Redondo, Cal. Feb. 16 Boston, Mass 
I +, Bestor i Mch. 17, Dayton, O Apr. 8, Long Beach, Cal. Feb. 17-18, West Hartford, 
I 3 ' M Mch, 24, St. Paul, Minn Apr. 11, Santa Paula, Cal Conn. 

} Mch. 24-25, Minneapolis, Minn Apr. 12, Los Angeles, Cal. Feb. 19, New Haven, 
Mch ooh Ser ago, Ill Apr. 18, Handford, Cal. Feb. 21, Westerly, R 
Ap 5, Cleveland, O May 6, St. Louis, Mo. Feb. 23, Princeton, N. J. 

31 N AMIN, BRUCE CLAUSSEN, JULIA Feb. 26, Boston, Mass. 

Ji r 1ass Jan. 13, Philadelphia, Pa. Mar. 4, New Brunswick, N. | 
Feb. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. Mar. 8, Wellesley, Mass. 
Mar. 10, St. Paul, Minn Mar. 10, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 11, Minneapolis, Minn. Mar. 28, Kensington, England 

CRAIG, MARY Mar. 29, London 
Feb. 10, Philadelphia, Pa. Mar. 30, Huddersfield 
May 10, 11, Harrisburg, Pa. Mar. 31, Liverpool 
May 12, H: arrisburg, Pa. Apr. 5, Paris, France 

( ROOKS, RICHARD Apr. 7, Malhousen, Germany 
Jan. 13, hace 4 <2 Apr. 8, Straasbourg, Germany 

», Can Jan. 15; New Orleans, La. r To OSSIP 
i 10, Owensboro, “Ky Jan. 17, Birmingham, Ala. Chan. 27, Salt Lake City, Utah 

yoy¢ E n. 21. Simcoe, Ont Jan. 22, Atlanta, Ga. . eApeasid pee tainly 

N. ¥ a ie i jan. 30, Chicago, Ill. GIANNINI, DUSOLINA 

 ciaealling ‘ Feb. 8, Hamilton, Ont. Jan. 14, Brockton, Mass 

. Feb. 24, Rochester, N. Y. Jan. 17, Detroit, Mich 

Mar. 18, Oxford, Ohio GRAINGER, PERCY 

Mar. 22, Kansas City, Mo. Jan. 13, Bloomington, Ind. 

Mar. 24, Lawrence, Kans. an. 20, Easton, P.! 
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7, Chicago, I 
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, Gomege, N. 

4, Guelph, tg Can 
7, Meadville, Pa. 


7, St. Catherine, Ont 
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BAER, FRI DE RI 


Jan Br 
BA OKON I¢ 


1s Sarnia, Ont 
hatham, Ont 


» New: N 
10, Jobnstown, Pa. ERN 
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1 
1 
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“ZLATKO jan. 20, Tor 
i 

BANNERMAN, 

lar 17 Ut a 


Fel 15 Boston, 
Mch. 16, Milton 

BAUER, HAROLD 
Jan. 17, Reading P. 
Jan. 19, 


lin ibuqt i€ 
Jan. 21, Baltimore, 


‘ , Iowa Falls, Iowa. Apr. 7, St. Paul, Minn. an, 
Feb Louis, r. 8, Webster City Apr. 8; Minneapolis, Minn a 
"a ge | r. 9, Omaha, Nebr. Apr. 14, 16, Detroit, Mich. 
t . 10, Fren Nel May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ma ur. 11, M sryvi DADMUN, ROYAL 
Mch. 6, Detroit, Mich. 
DAVIS, ERNEST . 7, Concord, N. H. 
16, Newark, N. J. . 10, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
19, Providence, R. I ‘eb. 11, New Brunswick, N. J 
25, Port Washington, L ‘eb. 15, Asheville, N. C. 
I 


EMILY mn 

Jan. 28, Kew Gardens, L. . 17, Ashland, Ky. 
} 31, Bergenfield, N. J 18, Charleston, W. Va. 
‘eb. 10 to 25, Seattle, Wash 


. 24, Lawrence, Kans. 
Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN SOPRANO 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

. 29, a, N. Y 
. 2, New Castle, Pa. 

’ . New Castle, Pa. 

. 5, Boston, Mass. 





. 26, St. Louis, Mo. 
. 2-3, Winnipeg, Can. 
ar. 6, Duluth, Minn. 
. 9, Chicago, III. 
10, Cincinnati, 
. 14, Danville, i. 
. 16, South Bend, Ind 
} . 21, Saint Mary-of-the 
Woods, Ind. 
Mar. 23-25, Urbana, III. 
Mar. 29, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mar. 31, Los Angeles, Cal. 


M Chicago, Ill 
Dil. L ING, MILDRED 
an. 23, New it Conn 
Mar. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ca ' ease e be enin FARNAM, LYNNWOOD 
1 ane, Providence, RB. 1.. De 1926 Jan. 25, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FLLONZALEY QU ARTET 
Dir. WALTER ANDERSON, Inc. Jan. 13, Scranton, Pa 
5 Columbus Circle, N. Y. City jan. 14, Stamford, Conn 
Jan. 21, Amherst, Mass. 


Ohio 

















25, Montclair, N. J. (Aft.) 








Beethoven Centenary (1827-1927 ) 


KATHERINE BACON 


Will give a series of Seven Recitals at STEINWAY HALL 
at which the 
32 Pianoforte Sonatas of Beethoven 
will be performed 
Monday Evenings at 8:15 
Jan. 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14, 21, 28, March 7 


PROGRAMS 


JANUARY 
oO N 


FEBRUARY 14 
Sonatina in G minor, Op. 49, No. 1 
Sonatina in G major, Op. 49, No 
No Sonata in A flat, Op. 26 
\ Sonata in B flat, Op. 106 (Hammer-klavier) 
Lt mieux ) FEBRUARY 21 
ata in G major, Op. 31, No. 1 
lata in E major, Op. 109 
ata in C minor, Op. 13 (Pathétique) 
ata in C major, Op. 53 (Waldstein) 


FEBRUARY 28 
Sonata in B flat, Op. 22 
Sonata in A flat, Op. 110 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 10, No. 1 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 57 (Appassionata) 


JANUARY 


MARCH 7 
Sonatina in G major, Op. 79 
Sonata in C major, Op. 2, No 
Sonata in F major, Op. 54 
Sonata quasi Fantasia in E flat, Op 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 111 


Tickets $1.65 (Subscription for the 7 Recitals $10.00) 
Special Rates for Students Steinway Piano 
Recital Management Arthur Judson, Steinway Hall 


























April 1, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Apr. 7, Los Angeles, Cal 

Apr. 8, Santa Monica, Cal. 

Apr. 11, Tucson, Ariz. 

Apr. 15, San Francisco, Cal. 

Apr. 18, Reno, Nev. 

Apr. 20, Piedmont, Cal. 

Apr. 21, Oakland, Cal. 

Apr. 25, Portland, Ore. 

Apr. 26, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Apr. 27, Tacoma, Wash. 

Apr. 29, Spokane, Wash. 

Apr. 30, Pullman, Wash. 

May 2 Ss okane, Wash. 

May 17, Middlebury, Vt. 
HACKETT, ALICE 

Feb. 15-16, Minneapolis, Minn 
HEMPEL, FRIEDA 

Jan. 14, Atlanta, Ga 

Jan. 17, Miami, Fla 

Jan. 20, Orlando, F 

Jan. 22, St. Peters! 
HESS, MYRA 

20, Liverpool 

an. 27, Eastbourne 

Jan. 29, Hague 

Jan. 30, Amsterdam 

Jan. 31, Rotterdam 

Feb. 2, Hague 

Feb. 8, Brummen 

Feb. 10, Hague 

Feb. 17, Preston 

Feb. 19, London 

Feb. 24, Brighton 

Feb. 26, London 

Mar. 1, Edinburgh 

Mar. 3, Glasgow 

Mar. 7, Glasgow 

Mar. 14, Croydon 

Mar. 17, Bath 

sg 31, London 


7, Vienna 
ut) TCHE SON, ERNEST 
18, Wil liamsport, Pa. 
JOHNSON, ROSAMOND, and 
GORDON, TAYLOR 
Mch. 14, Los Angeles, Cal 
JACOBSEN, JASCHA 
Jan. 16-17, Nashville, Tenn. 
Jan. 19, Baldwin, Ka 
KNEISEL STRING OU 
Feb. 9, Chicago, Ill 
Feb. 24, Boston, Mass. 
KRAFT, ARTHUR 
Jan. 13, Rockford, 
Jan. 14, Culver, Ind 
Jan. 15, Battle Creek, 
Jan. 16, ¢ hampaign, 
Jan. 17, Pontiac, Ill. 
Jan. 18, Decatur, III. 
Jan. 19, Richmond, Ind. 
Jan. 20, Chillicothe, Ohio 
Jan. 21, Newark, Ohio 
Jan. 22 New Concord, Ohio 
Jan. 23, Akron, Ohio 
oo oe Marion, Ohio 
Jan. 25, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Jan. 26, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Jan. 27, Sturgis, Mich. 
Jan. 28, Coldwater, Mich. 
Jan. 29, Muskegon, Mich. 
_ - Chicago, Ill. 


Jan Marion, Ind. 
KURENKO, MARIA 
Jan. 20, 


Lexington, Ky. 
LAUBENTHAL, RUDOLPH 
Jan. 14-15, St. Louis, Mo. 
LAWRENCE, LUCILLE 
Jan. 19, Morristown, 
a &. amend, Va. 
eb. 10, South Ben 
LAWRENC 4 HARP SOUINTET 
. 21, Milford, Conn. 


la 
yurg, Fla 


ARTET 


an. 17, Hartford, Conn. 

Jan. 18, Bradford, Mass. 

Jan, 21, Greensburg, Pa 

Jan. 28, Baltimore, Md. 

Mar. 21, Chambersburg, Pa. 

April 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LENSKA, AUGUSTA 

Jan. 14, Muncie, Ind. 
LESLIE, GRACI 

Jan. 26, Durham, N. H. 
LETZ QUARTET 

Feb. 11, New Concord, 
LEVITZKI, MISCHA 

Jan. 14, Toledo, O 

{ae 17, Detroit, Mich 

Jan. 19, Des Moines, Ia 
LIEBLING, GEORGE 

an. 14, Defiance, O. 

an. 16, Sinsinawa and 

Dubuque, Ia. 

Jan. 17, Red Wing, Minn. 

Jan. 31, Dickinson, N. D. 

Feb. 2, ‘Mayville, N. D. 

Feb. 4, St. Peter, Minn. 

Feb. 8, Deadwood, S..D. 

Feb. 10, Spearfish, S. D, 

Feb. 16, Yankton, S. D. 

Feb. 16, Springfield, Ss. D. 

Feb. 21, Leavenworth, Kans 

Mar. 2, Menominee, Wis. 

Mar 8, Carroll, iil. 

Mar. 10, Rockford, I 

Mar. 21, Mankato, 
LULL, BARBARA 

Feb. 2, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 6, St. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 20, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 19, Buffalo, iN. We 
MACMILLEN, FRANCIS 

Jan. 24, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Jan. 31, Denton, Tex. 

Feb. 1, Dallas, Tex. 


Minn 


4 » 
January 13, 1927 
Feb. 2, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Feb. 4, Houston, Tex. 
Feb. 7, Emporia, Kans. 
Feb. 9, Columbia, Mo. 
Feb. ri Duluth, Minn. 
Feb. 18, Athens, Ohio 
Mar. 6, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mar. 18, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Mar. 31, Chillicothe, O. 
MAIER, GUY—PATTISON, 
LEE 
yee 18, San Rafael, Cal. 
an. 20, San Jose, Cal. 
MEE ISLE, KATHRYN 
Apr. 17, Salem, Mass. 
y. 2, Springfield, Mass. 
May. 4 Newark, N. 
MIDDLETON, ARTHUR 
Feb. 24, Rochester, m. ¥- 
Mar. 10, Johnstown, Pa. 
Mar. 29, Paterson, N. J. 
May 9, Topeka, Kan. 
MORTIMER, MYRA 
Feb. 4, Boston, Mass. 
MUNZ, MIECZYSLAW 
Jan. 16, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 18, Louisville, Ky 
MU RPHY. LAMBERT. 
Feb. 21, Chicago, IIl. 
Mar. 16, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK ST RING 
AR rET 
Jan Peoria, Ill 
jan. +. Farmington 
Jan. 23 to 31, Palm Beach, Fla 
Feb. 7, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Mar. 7, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Mar. 15, Charleston, W. Va. 
Mar. 16, Granville, Ohio. 
Mar. 18, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Mar. 21, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mar. 24, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Mar. 25, Goshen, Ind. 
Mar. 28, Springfield, Ill. 
Mar. St. Louis, Mo. 
Mar. 30, Alton, Mo. 
Mar. 31, Omaha, Neb. 
Apr. 4, Lincoln, Neb. 
Apr. 6, Denver, Colo. 
Apr. 10, Pasadena, Cal. 
Apr. 15, San Francisco, Cal. 
Apr. 20, San Francisev, Cal 
Apr. Salt Lake City, Utah 
NEY, ELLY 
Jan. 17, Portland, Ore 
Jan. 19, Victoria, B. C 
Jan. 21, Bellingham, Wash. 
Jan. 26, Eugene, Ore 
Jan. 31, Long Beach, Cal 
Feb. 4, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Feb. 7, San Diego, Cal 
Feb. , Redlands, Cal. 
Feb. 21, Lexington, Ky 
Feb. 25, Evansville, Ind 
Mar. Ny redonia, N. Y. 
Mar. ry Ottawa, Canada 
Mar. 16, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mar. 18, Bloomsb yuurg, Pa. 
Mar. 21, Chicago, Ill. 
Mar. 22, Chicago, Ill. 
Mar. 23, Freeport, Ill. 
Mar. 24, Davenport, Iowa 
Mar. 25, Sioux City, Iowa 
Apr. 1, St. oe Mo. 
PATTERSON, IDELLE 
Jan. 10, Lancaster, Pa. 
PATTON, FRED 
Jan. 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 19, Hackensack, N. J. 
Jan. 26, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Feb. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 12, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 26, Boston, Mass. 
April 8, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Apr. 15, Los Angeles, Cal. 
May 3-7, Cincinnati, 4 
May 9- 12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
PE TERSON, MAY 
Ma Provo, Utah 
PHIL ADEL PHIA LA SCALA 
OPERA 
20, Newark, N. J. 
, ROSA 
, Salt Lake City, Utah 
RAYMOND, GEORGE PER 


Jan. 23, Chicago, Ill. 

Mch. 9.’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
REISENBERG, NADIA 

, Detroit, Mich. 

; 7, Dayton, % 

Jan. 30, Chicago, 
RESPIGHI, OT TORINO 

Feb. 1, Cleveland, O. 
RETHBERG, ELISABETH 

Jan. 27, Richmond. Va 
REUTER, RUDOLPH 

Feb. 20, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Feb. 21, Pasadena, Cal. 
ROES, PAUL 

Feb. 20, Chicago, TIl. 
Mass. 


Conn. 


Mar. 9, Boston, 


21, Ogden 
RUSSIAN SY MPHONIC 
CHOIR 
Jan. 15, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Jan. 17, Memphis, Tenn. 
SALZEDO, CARLOS 
Jan. 13, Johnstown, Pa 
Jan. 18, Elkhart, Ind. 
Jan. 20, Springfield, Mo 
Jan. 23, Boston, Mass 
Feb. 2, Norton, Mass 
Feb. 15, Painesville, O 


(Continued on next page) 











OPERA 


Consultation by Appointment only 


CONCERT 





JOSEPH REGNEAS 


135 West 80th Street, New York 
From the rudiments of singing to the fully developed artist for 


ORATORIO 


Telephone Trafalgar 4386 


VOCAL 
STUDIO 











January 13, 1927 MUSICAL COURIER 


Se Ane «apie BLE - rh spent. Fe. - es ap of potato -_ Waco, Texas, teaching half of Yeatman Griffith Assistant Teacher in 
Feb. 10, South Bend, Ind. TELVA, MARION 1e week in each city le is giving courses in music ap Philadelphia 
Feb. 11, Normal, III May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, O. preciation in both places, and this, together with piano les ; p 
SIMONDS, BRUCE THOMAS, JOHN CHARLES sons and the coaching of teachers, keeps her very busy. Owing to numerous requests from students in’ Philadel 
on tage meng oe Sage sol Jan. 13, Brooklyn, N. Y. ~—+ phia and vicinity for a Yeatman Griffith teacher of voice, 
Feb. 23, Stamford, Conn. i 3° Baltoore Mae” Josef Lhevinne to Conduct Master Class at ‘""® aoe bas sent Rupnesns: Beat, wae las Been aosist 
ch. 9, New Haven, Conn. Jan. 30, Springfield, Mass. ” A C ; ant Pee in =~ New ig 8 — of pee Gr ffith 
SMITH, ETHELYNDE Feb. 3, ‘Rochester, mu. ¥. merican onservatory for the past eight years to uladelphia one day every week 
> » 1 
—_ r ea J. ro ¢, Philadel — a The announcement that Josef Lhevinne, world renowned Miss Blunt has opened her studio next to the Pre — Build 
Jan. 22, Waynesboro, Va. Mar. 5, Atlantic City, N. J. piano virtuoso, will hold a master class in Chicago this sum- 8 0" © hestnut Street. She will teach as usual in 
- 74 a a Sprites. Miss. Png ow ~ Rai mer should prove of extreme interest to pianists throughout peor Beta agar od bem York during 
STRATTON, CHARLES Sch. 14 Las Amenion. Col the country. This will mark Mr. Lhevinne’s fifth season at * te ™ eo 
Feb. 24, Hagerstown, Md. VAN DER VEER, NEVADA the American Conservatory, and judging from past experi- 
Feb. 25, Winchester, Va. an. ‘a inn 


SUN < Jan. 21, Minneapolis, Minn. - SIRE a = 
™ oe ok — ate Jan. 31, New Orleans, La. qe == a eo — 
eb. 15, Springfield, Mass. 7 Apr. 14- 4" Detroit, Mich. _ _ 

Feb. 19, Newark, N. J. May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, O. 

May 1-7, Cincinnati, 0. , May 10-12, Harrisburg, Pa. 

May 10,11, 12, Harrisburg, Pa. VREELAND, JEANNETTE 

Jan. 17, St. Joseph, Mo. 

SZIGETI, JOSEPH jan. 20, St. Paul, ‘Minn, 


fe eae aa TALENTED VIOLIN PUPILS 








an. 
Jan. 16, Milwaukee an. 31, New Pal La. 
a. Sioux City, Ia. 


eb. 8, Hamilton, Ont. 4% * 
: Grinnell, Ta. Feb. 22, Lowell, Mass. 4 You May Have Personal Violin 
Indianapolis, Ind. Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mich. 
' a ig ae a WARREN, DOL GA con Instruction by Carl Flesch and 


- Oberlin, O. WERRENRATIL RETNALD 
‘ikten © Feb. 10, Oklahoma City, Okla. Other World-Renowned Artists 


The much-sought opportunity of studying the violin under one 





NEW YORK 
CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


of the greatest teachers in the world can be yours, if only you pos 
sess that hard-to-define but easily recognizable something called 
talent. The Curtis Institute of Music is making it possible for vou 








January 13—New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie to receive personal instruction from Carl Flesch and the other 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Salvatore PAPA B sls Soe facili 
Avitable, artist pupils operatic concert, evening, Aeolian Hall; great artists Comprising its faculty. 
English Singers, evening, Town Hall; Artistic Morning, Plaza. % « - 
January 14—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Maria ‘ The seeking out of unusual talent is the constant aim of this 
Winetskaja, song, evening, Aeolian Hall. school. Complete musical and cultural courses in preparation for the 
January 15—Alexander Brailowsky, piano, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Clara Rabino ' concert stage or for teaching are offered to those students who are 
vitch, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Rubinstein Club, afternoon, accepted 
Waldorf-Astoria; Mieczyslaw Miunz, piano, evening, Washington ccep ° 
Irving High School. : — "7 as 
January 16—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Josef Through its endowment, The Curtis Institute of Music is 
Levine, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall;’ Efrem Zimbalist’ and Pas A re fortunately removed from commercial considerations. For those wh« 
Harold Bauer, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Curtiss Grove, song, JOSEF LHEVINNE 5 : 
evening, Aeolian Hall; New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, ’ can pay, tuition fees are very moderate. To those of excepticnal 
Mecca Auditorium; Josef Hofmann, Albert Spalding, Florence - ? . = - aed any 
Austral and orchestra, benefit concert, afternoon, Metropolitan ence, should prove another triumph. Artist students, the talent who cannot pay, financial exemption is granted. 
Opera House; Forty-second anniversary concert, evening, In- younger professionals and teachers from all parts of the 
stitute of Musical Art. ; : country, also Canada, Mexico, South America, are quick 


January 17—Povla Frijsh, song, evening, Aeolian Hall; Vladimir M = " 
si 'Resnikof, ees eralen, "Town Hall. ° , to realize that this is an opportunity to study with one of THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


January 18—Cleveland Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Paul the leading pianists of the day. Already quite a number 4oa Rirrennouse Squane Punapenpsia, Pennsyivania 
Doguereau, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Flonzaley Quartet, of advance registrations have been made. In addition to 
evening, Aeolian Hall; Harold Samuel, piano, evening, Town Hall. ‘ ‘ Q 3 

January 19-—Fritz Kreisler, violin, evening, Carnegie Hall; Harold Private instruction, Mr. Lhevinne will conduct four Reper- The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music are under the per 
Samuel, piano, evening, Town Hall. tory Teacher’s Classes weekly, in which he will offer instruc- sonal direction and supervision of the following members of its faculty 

January 20—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Harold tive criticism to the artist-students performing, and also Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, Vi lin; I 
Henry, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; Harold Samuel, piano, Builly, Viola; Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Carlos Salzedo, Harp; Leopold Stokowsk:, 
evening, Town Hall. give interesting information regarding his methods. Orchestra; Reginald O, Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 

January 21—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; New Mr. Lhevinne has consented to give a scholarship consist- 

York Symphony “Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Erwin ing of two private lessons weekly to the most talented student. 

Nyiregyhazi, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; Harold Samuel, piano, Thi atl | lecites ’ et ‘of = ms eae 

afternoon, Town Hall; Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale; Letz Amis will be decidec by competition which will take place 
Quartet, evening, Washington Irving High School; Olin Downes, in June. The Conservatory will offer a scholarship ot two 
John Erskine and Ernest Urchs, ensemble music, afternoon, class lessons per week. 

Steinway Hall. 

January 22—-Young People’s Symphony Concert, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Pesurrnanie Children’s Concert, morning and afternoon, 
Aeolian Hall; Gilbert Ross, violin, evening, Aeolian Hall; Harold 
Samuel, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Olin Downes, John 
Erskine and Ernest Urchs, ensemble music, evening, Steinway 
Hall. 

January 23—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Gieseking, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall; Paul Kochanski and 
Harold Bauer, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; International Composers 
Guild, evening, Aeolian Hall; Harold Samuel, piano, afternoon, 
Town Hall; New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca 
Auditorium; Violet Kemble Cooper and Victor Wittgenstein, 
poetry-music recital, evening, Booth Theater. d 

January 24—Povla Frijsh, song, evening, Aeolian Hall; Katherine 
Bacon, piano, evening, Steinway Hall. 

January 25—Dusolina Giannini, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Lauritz Melchior, song, evening, Aeolian Hall; Paulo Gruppe, 
cello, evening, Town Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

January 26—Mme. Charles Cahier, song, evening, Aeolian Hall; 
New York Trio, evening, Town Hall; Rubinstein Club, Evening, 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


For further information address 


























ARTISTS EVERYWH ERE 








(Continued prem page 16) 


a stranger, but left having many friends, due to his pleasing ’ : 

personality and his artistic singing.” Mr. Valeriano was ; Ci t lt 

assisted at the piano by Florence Rich, director of the local on ra O 

music department, who in association with Horace Hoover 

and Grace Gertrude Williamson are responsible for the at- 

tractions that are being brought every year by the Birm- . Witness the unanimity of the 

ingham School. h Detroit anti taie 
Nevada Van der Veer will sing the solo contralto part three Vetro1 ee port 

in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, to be given under Ver- her Book-Cadillac concert: 

brugghen, by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, in St. 

Paul, Minn., January 20, and in Minneapolis the next day. News: 


Reinald Werrenrath left for the Pacific Coast New With a host of significant arts of breath and coloring, and with a thoroughly splendid control 


Year's Day and the first concert of his coast tour was rr te iad | pare : aad = : 

on January 6 at San Diego. Mr. Werrenrath also will be ot all her powers, she sang her songs as well as they could be sung. It was a demonstration ot 

heard in Los Angeles, San Jose, Oakland, San Francisco, vocal technique no less than of intelligent interpretation. The audience welcomed her warmly and 

Sacramento, Salem, Portland, Bellingham and Spokane. approved her with more discrimination than one usually discovers in any concert hall. 

He is to sing a special return engagement in Seattle at the , : 

Plymouth Church by request and also will give a radio = 

concert in Los Angeles under the auspices of Atwater Kent. Times: 

Mr. Werrenrath will spend four weeks on the Coast, re- TI . P +6 

cy aee ‘ *y “eae ” 1e lovely cc d ‘oice 27 a | e > 1e best chosen programs 

turning to the Mid-West early in February. ah lovely « avenge 2 9 “7 be Wor Je te Laval, lift o in one of tl es S . p °8 . 

ones e - - ( ‘ co 4 “fe alic > or ¢ > > > »Ece ( ion ¢ 

Martha D. Willis, formerly well known in New York yt this or any season, delighted her audience. She POSSESSES that rare and happy combination O 

ae pedagogue and. lecturer, this season is active in the musi- voice and intelligence. She compassed a range of style from 16th century Italian arias to Granville 


ite . a Bantock, and in each case the result was an artistic unit whole and complete. 





LOUISE Pinal Resenneniie 


Free Press: 
HARRISON 1610 E. McMillan St - EA 
Cincinnati, Ohio A singer of individual style and personality, her voice is full and rich, and she uses it with 


Tel. Woodburn 6285 skilful and convincing artistry. It is flexible and responsive to her every wish, whether called 
upon to convey intense feeling or to portray those lighter imaginative touches demanded in such 


songs as Carpenter’s setting of Tagore’s “I Bring You Colored Toys.” Her program was far 
removed from the conventional offering, presenting a wide variety of moods and styles, with diction 
and enunciation particularly commendable. 


Russian Baritone 
Oratorios, Recitals, Orchestral Engagements 
Address: E. Q. Saslawsky, 22 East 89th St. Telephone: Lenox 10205 











Management: Beckhard and MacFarlane. Fisk Bldg., New York—Straus Bldg., Chicago 
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ZERFFI 


Voice Freduction without Interference 
ETHEL PFEIFER, Assistant Teacher 


CELLIST 
Mgt. Annie Friedberg, 
Fisk Bidg., 250 W. 57th 
St., New York City. 
Tel. 9478 Columbus 


LOUISE MAC:PHERSON 


PIANO VIRTUOSA 
American Assistant to Richard Buhlig—Vienna 


490 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, Feaor 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1926-27 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1451 Broadway New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 
412 West End Ave., N. Y. 
Trafalgar 4385 

















University of Kansas 


J. FRED VWOLLE 


ORGANIST 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bldg., New York 


MME. VARETTE TER -STEPANOFF 
Pianist—Teacher 
Studio: 22 West 88th St., New York. 


DAVID 


HARP 


Now teaching with the Master School of Musical Art 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 





Management : 





Tel. 5294 Schuyler 








MACBETH 


Opera Company 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Chicago ivic 


Management: FLORENCE MACBETH, Inc 606 W. 116th St. New York Cit 


COLTON WHITE 


ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE AND 
CONCERT MANAGER 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York City 
Telephone Pennsylvania 2634 Ext. 63 





Studio C, Suite 21 
Will consider artists’ applications 


JOHN Mic CORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 





Direction D. F. McSweeney 


565 Fifth Avenue 
Steinway Piano Used 


New York 








ne re 


SAPIO &Y 


Prima Donna 

Formerly: Metropolitan 

Opera, New York; Co 

vent Garden, London; Theatre Royal, 
Madrid; La Scala, Milan; ete. itan 
oo ao = European theaters. Coach . 
ee | celebrities, operatic teacher o' 
¢ Symphony, Boston a ends celebrities, ope 

— ee TIO ' Jeanne Gordon. 


ee. VOCAL TUI ; 
Address 109 Riverside Drive N.Y. City Phone Endicott 8066 


ROMUALDO 


SAPIO 


Vocal 
Teacher 


conductor Metropol- 


Formerly 
Opera, New York, and 

















assi & Cannonieri 


General operatic and theatrical 
bureau 
(Ufficio di Affari Teatrali) 
Via Durini N. 31, Milan, Italy 


Telephone 10-345 




















MUSICAL COURIER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, 


Saturday evening concert of 
falling on Christmas Night, was 
instead given on Thursday evening, December 23, when the 
audience was again treated to a remarkable program. The 
concert opened with the Cesar Franck symphony in D 
minor, Dr. Rodzinski, assistant conductor, giving a very 
satisfactory reading of the much admired work which is 
becoming as much a favorite with a large majority as 
Beethoven's fifth and Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique. In his 
reading Dr. Rodzinski seemed to give much attention to 
tonal coloring for which ample opportunity is offered espe- 
cially in the low strings and in the contrast with the very 
beautiful parts for oboe and English horn. Clara Haskill, 
Rumanian~pranist, made her Aterican orchestral debut in 
the second number on the program, playing Schumann's 
concerto in A minor with Dr. Stokowski conducting. Miss 
Haskill’s tone and technic are excellent, her interpretations 

mvincing, and she seemed so completely absorbed in her 
playing that she appeared to respond, as though in a dream, 
to the tremendous ovation which she received at the closs 
of the last movement which was a remarkable bit of virtu 
oso playing. The program closed with the Pastoral Sym 
phony from Handel’s Messiah, evidently a concession to the 

Yuletide season, 

The Monday Morning Musicale, December 27, was the 
ccasion of the appearance of two artists, Gitta Gradova, 
pianist, and Karin -Branzell, contralto.of~the Metropolitan 
Opera Cofnpany, who has never been heard in concert in 
Philad Iphia. Miss Gradova opened the-program with a 
group of classics—In Thee is Joy (Bach- eacervage Gavotte, 
op 49, No, 3 (Glazounoff,) and the Rhapsody in B minor 
(Brahms), ‘each number magnificently given with power 
and beauty of tone and yet with all delicacy when demand 
required it, and always with ease, command of keyboard 
and control of contrasts—certainly the playing of an artist. 
Even in her group of modern compositions, her rhythm was 
xcellent in its clearness, by no means an easy achievement 
n work® of the modern composers. The Gavotte and the 
Rhapsody wére notably fine and it was felt that not one of 
those in the-modern compositions could have been improved 
upon, so well were they played. In response to the ap- 
applause “were given” sevéral “encores: Mme. 

beautiful voice of great range, rich 
and warm and yet of immense power, while at the 
time as flexible as any coloratura and remarkably clear in 
diction even when singing in other languages than her native 
Scandinavian She sang two numbers by Brahms and 
Schubert's Serenade and Tod und das Madchen, the last 
being the outstanding one of the four. Her second group 
was made. up of songs in Irench, the last of the three (Les 
filles de Cadiz by Delibes) so well received that an encore 
was demanded. Mme. Branzell closed the program with 
four Scandinavian songs by Backer-Grondahl, Sibelius and 
responding again with two encores by Grieg. Be- 
indisposition of Mme. Walter, Miss Marshall 
ccompanist in an admirable manner 


M. M. ( 
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preciative 
Branzell possesses a 


Same 


Grieg, 
fl ise of the 


led the 


place ol 


Competition for Rome Fellowship in Musical 
Composition 
The American Aca 


annual competition for 
to be known this year 
ship. This was awarded 
De ; well 

andidates must file with the Secretary of the Academy, 
not later than April 1, two compositions, one either for or- 
chestra alone or in combination with a solo instrument, and 
me for string quartet or for some ensemble combination 
such as a sonata for violin and piano, a trio for violin, cello 
and pianoforte, or possibly for some less usual combination 
of chamber instruments. The compositions must show facil- 
ity in handling’ larger instrumental forms, such ‘as the 
sonata-form or ‘free modifications of it. A sonata for piano- 
forte or a fugue of large digtensions will be accepted, but 
not songs nor short piafioforte pieces. 

The cor peti tion is pen “to unmarried men not over thirty 
years of age who are eitizens of the United States, but the 
\cademy reserve the tight to withhold an award in case no 
candidate is considered ‘to have reached the desired standard. 
rhe stipened is $1,000 a year for three years with an addi- 
tional annual allowance of $1,000 for travelling expenses in 

siting the musical centers of Europe. The winner will 

the privilege of studio and residence at the Academy. 
or circular fof information and application blank address 
coe Guernséy, executive secretary, American Academy in 


me, 101 Park Avenue, New York C ity. 


Italian Folksongs Sung at Stephens Studio 
Stephens’ New York studio assumed a gala 
appearance on the evening of December 30, the occasion 
being the opening recital’ of the serieS’ given during the 
Christmas session for teachers and singers, held from 
December 27 to January 8. There were gathered new stu- 
dents who had come from distant points for the special ses- 
ion, former students returning to “brush up” their vocal 
technic, and to renew old acquaintances, and many of this 
year’s pupils who continued their studies through the holidays 
altogether representing an enrollment from ten states. 

a artist of ‘the evening was Mme. Geni Sadero, com- 
poser and singer, in a program of Italian folksongs com- 
po med on folk themes by Geni Sadero and interpreted by the 
composer. The numbers representing a wide diversity of 
mood and including examples of the Venetian canzonetta oi 
the Seventeenth Century, a Neapolitan tarantella, and various 
characteristic Sicilian songs, were presented so vividly and 

ith such genuine dramatic feeling as to elicit time and 
again sincerely enthusiastic ‘applause: 

Herbert Goode at the piano ably assisted Mme. Sadero in 
these portrayals, recr¢ wes sympathetically the varied fleeting 
moods of the songs in accompaniments that were unusually 
exacting. 


demy in Rome announces its seventh 
a fellowship in musical composition, 
as the Frederic A. Juilliard Fellow- 
three years ago to George H. 


Percy Rector 


. 1 
specia 


Another Zan Pupil Popular 

Alice Gates was one of the 

f the Marclair Music Club on December 14. Miss Gates 

sang a group of songs, the ‘excellent rendition of which 

completely won her audience. Miss Gates was compelled 

to repeat the last Ah Love but a Day, in spite of the 
no-encore rule. She is an artist-pupil of Nikola Zan. 


soloists at the last concert 


song, 
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only at Steinway Hall 


PRICES: $875 AND UP 
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e TENOR 
GOTHAM GOSSIP a Chicago Opera 

tL Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL 

s BUREAU, 250 West 57th St., New York 


De Kyzer Stupio MUSICALE 

















Marie De Kyzer, soprano and vocal teacher, invited a be 
score of musical people to a Studio Musicale, January 3, at M A S T E R I NS i x I T U TE OF UNI TE D AR T 5 
which a delightful program was given. James Westley Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—O pera Class—~-Balies-—Drame—tLectures 
White, baritone, of Greensboro, N. C., and Mme. De Kyzer 


prov ided the vocal numbers, Mr. White singing arias and 310.Riverside Drive, New York City Phone Academy 3860 
modern songs, ranging from Handel to Fisher, in a manner 


which showed the versatile and experienced artist. Sweet TEACHER of 

and expressive was the hostess’ voice in songs by Grieg and SINGING 

Rasbach, while fine climactic tones came from her throat Steinway Hal 
_ hme. & 


in A Memory (Ganz) and To the Sun (Curran). New York City 
audience was most appreciative. Regenia Schiller and W. 


Frank Chatterton played sympathetic accompaniments. CONCERT PIANIST 
Dr. Dick1nson’s JANUARY 14 Noon Music A N T Oo NN a . @ T T I Exclusive Management 

Jarecka, Polish soprano, will sing, and Josephine Gerwing a Pa a ; 

will play the violin at Clarence Dickinson’s Friday Noon - + jaeprellaahd 


Gavean Fiano 
Hour of Music at the Brick Church, January 14, when a NOW TOURING EUROPE . 
program of music by representative Polish composers will 


be given, including The First Stars and The Frost (Kar- ON TOUR 
lowicz), Tears (Paderewski), The Tease (Chopin), yc Personal Representative: 
Thou a Lake (Stojowski), Wishes (Szymanowski), Give LEO ROSENBLATT 
Me Thy ; (Jerecke). ‘ienid i’s and 50 W. 120th St., N. Y. City 


Thy Dreams Wieniawski’s Legende a’ 
Capriccio-Valse, for violin; and for organ, Prayer for p's 


Peace (Held), Prelude and Polonaise (Chopin), Minuet s } jabs — BARITONE — ct 
( Paderewski), March of the Wooden Soldiers (Hoffman), Ww ] i TEACHER OF VOICE 
The Cuckoo Clock and Berceuse (Godowsky). ] son Avdilable fer Concert, Recital end Oreteric 
THE NATIONAL Opera CLus $1,000 Prize Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


The National Opera Club is offering for an outstanding weir 
operatic voice of a trained woman singer under thirty-two 


years of age, $1,000 cash, an audience at the Metropolitan | 

Opera House, an appearance with the San Carlo Opera O ] 4 h 
ras « and the launching upon the stage without retainer n ‘J eacner 
fee. The Federation $500 prize may also be won by the , 

same contestant, and particulars of the requirements can be ° . 




















obtained from the chairman of the Prize Offer Committee, Vocal Studio : 24 West 59th St., New York City 
Mrs. E. H. Cahill, 839 West End Avenue, New York City. Circular Mailed on Request Phone Plaza 2875 
BaLpwIn PLays AMERICAN COMPOSERS WorKS 

Samuel A. Baldwin plays organ works at City College this 

nionth (on Wednesday and Sunday afternoons) by Pietro 


A. Yon, Gordon Balch Nevin, Harvey Gaul, Arthur Foote i : i Soprano 
and Harry B. Jepson. January 16, at four.o’clock, a Wag- I) A B kK R Concert Management 

ner program will be given. Richard Copley 

ArTHUR G. SPIESSEGGER ORGAN’ RECITAL i 10 East 43rd St. 

The newly engaged organist of Wadsworth Avenue Bap- New York City 


tist. Church, Mr. Spiessegger, gave an,introductory organ Vleet, BOS 

recital there, January 7, playing a program ranging from 

Bach and Mendelssohn to Massenet and Lemare. 
Harriet WarE Soncs By- RApDIO 


During Christmas week, Harriet Ware's new song, Your 9 
Hand in Mine, together with old favorites, was sting over 
the radio WJZ, by Erva Giles, soprano, and Harold Van 
Duzee, tenor. 3 \ } vO N N I 
Julius Leefson Opens Conservatory 
Holland, 


Julius Leefson was born in Amsterdam, and re- 
ceived his first instruction in music from his father, Jaques 


Leefson. He next studied at the Amsterdam School of Management: R. E. NS 1451 Broadway, New York 


ARION STALLE 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 WEST 42™~ STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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JULIUS LEEFSON 


Music under Henri Tibbe and Coenen, the latter a pupil The Beauty of S tieff Tone 


of Liszt. 
Mr. Leefson took the examination at nd —— Con- y 
servatory of Music, was accepted as a pupil and studied with : » [ ] ll d. 
Isadore Seiss. Wishing to continue his studies under the US nequa (Z 
great European masters, after his graduation, he went to 
Brussels and placed himself under the Belgian pianist, 
Arthur de Greef. He then began an extensive and successful * 
tour as soloist through Holland, Belgium and Germany, and ( HAS M STIEFF | NC 
organized the Brussels Trio, which played before the royal- ss “ ' J : 
ties of Europe. B 
At the request of Maurits Leefson, he came to the United STIEEF HALL e e , BALTIMORE 
Bs to join the faculty of oe vrig a> 9 ar Conservatory 
of Music, where he ably assisted his brother for twenty-one 1 : 1 9 
years, until the latter’s death. On October 1, Mr. Leefson Master Piano-Forte Builders Since 1842 
opened a new Conservatory under the name of the Leefson 
Conservatory of Music, with the same faculty: which com 
posed the former one. Mr. Leefson himself is not only a 
pianist of distinction and sound musicianship, buf, he also 
has the gift of imparting his knowledge to his pupils, many 
f them having been engaged as soloists with the leading 
ahd in the country. 
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BOSTON 
Freuix Fox Sororst With Perorte’s SYMPHONY 
,0sTON.—Felix Fox, pianist of this city, added one more 
to his long list of successes when he appeared as soloist 


with the People’s Symphony Orchestra on January 2 in 
Jordan Hall. Mr. Fox chose the songful, romantic con- 
certo of Grieg as a vehicle for the display of his powers 
reading that was notable for technical 
sensibility of high degree and poetic feel 


pave ta 
prowess, musical 


ing expressed with fine artistic restraint. The pianist was 

rously applauded and recalled by his enthusiastic lis- 
eners 

For purely orchestral numbers Stuart Mason led his ex 


ellent body of musicians in a lyrical performance of Schu- 


ert’s overture to Rosamond and in a stirring interpreta 
tion of the perennially popular Pathetique Symphony of 
lschaikowsky. This work fairly cries for the emphasis of 
under-statement on the part of him who would interpret 
t motional significance, and Mr. Mason can always be 
depended upon to exercise a commendable artistic reserve 
in such matters. The orchestra gave fresh proof of its 
present powers, demonstrating how effectively it has been 
ified into a well-balanced, responsive instrument, thanks 
to the unceasing labors and lofty ideals of Stuart Mason 


\ very large audience was keenly appreciative. 
Mituaup SoLoist with Boston SyMPHONY 
At the Boston Symphony concerts of December 17 and 
18, Darius Milhaud, French composer of the famous (or 


honor. Mr. Milhaud 
Carnival of Aix, 
piano and orchestra. 


infamous) Six, was the guest of 
in his Fantasia, the 
Salade, for 


played the piano part 


drawn from his. ballet 


pedeli Ea 
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Of the twelve short movements into which the suite is 
divided we liked best those labelled Isabelle and Souvenir 
de Rio. Mr. Milhaud’s music proved delightfully surpris- 
ing in its freedom from that cacophony which we have come 





Garo photo 


FELIX FOX 
to associate with his compositions. There ts litthe or noth 
ing to shock the mossbacks and much to divert the listener 
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by reason of its simplicity, gayety, and piquant effects. 
The piano part hardly calls for any display of virtuosity, 
hence there is no occasion to comment on Mr. Milhaud’s 
pianistic accomplishments. Suffice to say that his technic 
was fully adequate to the demands of the score. It was 
plainly evident that the audience enjoyed the work very 
much, and Mr. Milhaud was recalled a number of times. 
Schumann’s joyous symphony in B flat major opened the 
program, Mr. Koussevitzky giving it a warmly flowing, de- 
lightful, reading, one that brought out its impulsively ro- 
mantic spirit in effective fashion. The concert closed with 
a brilliant performance of Ravel’s La Valse. 
EtHeL HutcHiInson AND NELLY Brown IN JoINt 
Ethel Hutchinson, pianist, and Nelly Brown, soprano, 
divided a program, December 14, at Jordan Hall. Miss 
Hutchinson displayed an adequate technic, good musicianship 
and sympathetic understanding in pieces by Chopin, 
Moussorgsky, Ravel, Scriabin, Griffes and Liszt. Miss 
Brown, who comes from the studio of Arthur Wilson, dis- 
closed a voice of naturally lovely quality, vocal skill of a 
praiseworthy order and excellent diction in old airs from 
Mozart and Galuppi and in pieces by Rachmaninoff, Palm 
gren, Vaughan Williams, Hugo Anson and Shaw. A large 
audience applauded the artists very cordially. } Py, oe 


RECITAI 


Mme. Larsen-Todsen a Busy Artist 


Mme. Nanny Larsen-Todsen, Swedish dramatic soprano, 
has returned to New York for her third season at the Met 
ropolitan Opera. She resides in Sweden and as usual she 
sang her great Wagnerian role at the beginning of the sea- 
son at the Royal Opera, Stockholm. She also appeared in 
the gala performance given in celebration of the wedding of 
the Belgian crown prince with Princess Astrid of Sweden 





NANNY LARSEN- 


TODSEN 


It can be named as a curiosity that in this gala performance 
not less than four kings were in the audience. 

At the Metropolitan, Mme. Larsen-Todsen will sing, be 
side La Gioconda and Rachel in La Juive, both in Italian, 
the great Wagnerian roles, Isolde and the three Briinhildes 
in Die Walktre, Siegfried and Gotterdammerung. |The 
Metropolitan this season celebrates the hundredth en? 
of Beethoven’s death by presenting his only opera, Fidelio, 
and Mme. Larsen-Todsen will sing the title role. She: will 
remain in New York until the end of the season. Between 
May 23 and the end of the month, she will sing the three 
Briinhildes in the Nibelungen Ring at the Royal Opera of 
Covent Garden in London. At the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Bayreuth Festival, in July and August of this year, Mme. 
Larsen-Todsen will sing leading roles. She rehearsed the 
whole month of June last year at Bayreuth. 

Mme. Larsen-Todsen studied her great Wagnerian foles 
with Prof. Anton von Fuchs in Munich, who was stag« 
manager at the Royal Opera there and formerly stage di- 
rector at Bayreuth and at the Metropolitan Opera. After 
now having rehearsed the Wagnerian roles during the 
whole month of June, 1926, with Siegfried Wagner, she 
ought to be expert in them since the acting is at least of 
the same importance as the song. 


Ernest Davis Given Ovation in Utica 

Utica, N. Y.—When Ernest Davis, tenor, appeared as 
soloist with the Haydn Male Chorus of Utica at the Olympic 
Theater, it was the consensus of opinion that he is one of 
the best tenors heard here in many years. Mr. Davis 
thoroughly delighted from his first to his last number, the 
audience becoming so enthusiastic at times that the applause 
practically stopped the performance. In his Welsh numbers, 
Mr. Davis was particularly well received, and his rendition 
of Open the Gates of the Temple held his hearers spell- 
bound. It is significant that every selection on the tenor’s 
program was encored. 
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Dorothy Gordon in Children’s Songs 


Repeating her Princess Theater Children’s Concert Hour 
of November 29, this time in the cozy Mayfair Theater, 
New York, on December 27, Dorothy Gordon gave Ameri- 
can folk and period songs before a good-sized audience, 
containing many children and many mature folk who have 
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DOROTHY GORDON, 
who gives the Children’s Concert Hour, with folk and period 
songs of America in costume. 


not yet really grown up. One first heard her voice from 
back-stage ; then it approached nearer, she singing an In- 
dian song of welcome, which with her Indian Rattle, formed 
her entrance; the becoming costume and songs of Winne- 
bago, Hopi and Kwakinth tribes all made effect. A Colonial 
group contained songs from North Carolina, Kentucky and 
Vermont, and the humor and sentiment in these held the 
young ears’ close attention. Plantation Songs ° followed, 
and before these ended the charming young singer had 
everybody singing Oh Suzanna and Swanee River. Modern 
songs were by MacDowell (To a Wild Rose), Carpenter, 
Hadley (French Doll’s Wooing), Schaeter, Stoner and 
Mana-Zucca (Big Brown Bear).. Each of these received 
characteristic treatment, and everyone appreciated Miss 
Gordon’s winning smile and impromptu talks, which together 
quite won all hearts. A very capable young accompanist 
was Adele Holstein. Boston and Philadelphia will hear 
Miss Gordon later in the season. 


New York College of Music Approaching 
Fiftieth Anniversary 

The New York College of Music, twenty-three years 
under the direction of Carl Hein and August Fraemcke, 
commenced the season with an enlarged faculty and the 
largest enrollment of students in the history of the school. 
Since its founding, in 1876, the college has grown with 
fundamental solidity in musical art, and today ranks as one 
of the foremost and oldest music schools in the country. 
It was the first college of music in New York City, and 
such artists as Theodore Thomas, Rafael Joseffy and Leo- 
pold Godowsky were members of the faculty in past years. 
Great artists—among them Paderewski, Hofmann, Sembrich, 
Elman, Scharwenka, Weingartner and Fiedler—have ap- 
peared before the students, and today a splendid faculty of 
musicians and eminent artists continues to be the pride of 
this old established institution. 

The piano department is under the direction of August 
Fraemcke, director of the college, who has concertized 
throughout Europe and America and was soloist with the 
Philharmonic and other great orchestras; during thirty-five 
years of teaching, Mr. Fraemcke has become one of the 
most successful pedagogues in the country. Other instruc- 
tors of piano are ——e Castellanos, former pupil of Saint- 
Saéns and Marmontel; G. Kritzler former student of Rein- 
ecke, Teichmiiller and ig Be se 8 Dirk Haagmans, who 
studied with Reinecke and Jadassohn; Carl Werschinger, 
graduate of the Royal Hochschule of Berlin; Henry 
Schroeder, who studied with Oesterle and Byer, and is the 
teacher of Jerome Rappaport and Libby Lewis; Edward 
Schaeffer, Henry von Hofe and S. Reid Spencer, members 
of the faculty for over fifteen years, and Edward Fickeissen, 
former pupil of Mr. Fraemcke. The ladies of the faculty 
in the piano department are: Sadie Bischoff, Consuelo Clark, 
Edythe W. Gilbert, Uarda Hein, Helen Hirschman, Martha 
Mahlenbrock and Elsa Nicolini. 

The violin department is under the direction of Hans 
Letz, former member of the Kneisel Quartet, founder and 
first violinist of the present Letz Quartet, and teacher of 
many concert violinists. Other members in the violin de- 
partment are Sigmund Feuermann, Austrian violinist; 
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solo viola of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
for twenty years; Theodore John, whose pupils play in many 
of the best symphony orchestras; Karl Klein, former pupil 
of Ysaye and Wilhelmj, and David Peterson, pupil of and 
assistant to Mr. Letz. 


Joseph Kovarik, 


The vocal department is under the direction of Carl Hein, 


director of the College, who has been conductor of many 
of the world’s greatest singing festivals, with Marie. van 
Gelder, Vera Nette, Mina Elman and Dr. Sigfrid Prager 
as instructors. Dr. Cornelius Rybner who was director of 
the music department of Columbia University, has an inter- 
national reputation as a pedagogue in the theory of music. 
William Ebann and Mr. Fischer direct the violoncello de- 
partment, and Wilbur Luyster is director of sight-singing. 

This reputable faculty represents the high standard of 





the College, which was incorporated under the Univers 
of the State of New York in 1878, and empowered to con 
fer diplomas and degrees, Bachelor, Master 
Doctor of Music. 

The College announces that 
to the orchestra and chamber 


such as 


examinations for admisgi 


music classes continue da;ly 


Syracuse Symphony Notes 
was the si 1 the 
phony Orchestra, Vladimir nductor, at its 
Sunday concert, December 26 The large audience 
siastically acclaimed the soloist and the orchestra. The hext 
subscription concert, January 15, will feature Mahler's ‘first 
symphony. Margaret D’Alvarez, will be the soloist. 


loist witl 
Shavitch, ¢ 


Percy Grainger Syracuse Syn 
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Mr. Achron plays his own violin concerto (first performance anywhere) with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky conducting, at 
Boston, January 24 
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Gluck’s Alceste at Oxford 


Oxrorp.—Performances of opera by under-graduates 
always have an interest of their own, although university 
tenors and baritones cannot be expected to be anything like 
mature artists; but on the other hand, they have the advan 
tage of a great deal of rehearsal and exceptional keenness. 
For these reasons the performance of Gluck’s Alceste by the 
Oxford University Opera Club at the Playhouse in the 
Woodstock Road, Oxford, was exceedingly interesting. 

The whole production was very carefully prepared, and 
ingenious use was made of the one set to represent both the 
upper and lower world regions, and the lighting was ex- 
tremely skillful. Although it is rather putting the cart 
before the horse, great praise is due to the expressive ballete, 
which were arranged by Martin Harvey, the son of the actor, 
who is an ex-undergraduate, and a devoted student of the 
Dalcroze school. They were unusually expressive and the 
young women who danced them did it with obvious enjoy 
ment. Another character whose pleasure in his task was 
infectious was a gentleman who took the part made com 
paratively insignificant by the librettist, Calzabigi, namely 
Herakles. 

The = al interest of Alceste, which has not been heard 
in England, I believe, since the students of the Royal College 
1f Music did it in 1903 or thereabouts, is more prophetic than 


oxtind. It led the way to a great deal, and we have the ad 
vantage of being able to read the famous preface in which 
Gluck tells us exactly what his aims were. There is unfail 
ing dignity in his recitatives and within his restricted means 
his scoring is singularly impressive. Everybody knows 
“Divinités du Styx,” which makes an imposing climax to 
one of the scenes. The choruses are full of dramatic mean- 


ing and the ballet music is delightful. The aria of Herakles 
is also remarkable and one wondered why it is not oftenet 

heard on the concert platform. But the dominant impression 
left by the whole is the unfailing dignity of Gluck and his 
power of achieving diversity, though the whole is practically 
in one mood. Especially the music of Alceste herself. 

On the night that I heard the performance the title part 
was played by Odelle de Foras, a Canadian, an ex-student 
of the Roval College of Music, she has remarkable dramatic 
insight and a fine stage presence. The flowing purple which 
she wore was effective, but everybody else was in eighteenth 
century costume—or rather the costume which the eighteenth 

thought classical—a happy thought except that it 
Admetus look like Louis XIV with a full bottomed 


century 
made 
wig 
The lighting was exceptionaHy good, and the keenness of 
the chorus-was a welcome change from the usual boredom of 
the average opera chorus. Under Dr. W. H. Harris the 
organist of New College, the orchestra of students did very 
well indeed. Such a performance must be of great value 
in every way to the students who take part in it. A. K. 


Ralph Leopold at Baker Wedding 


On December 21, Ralph Leopold left New York to spend 
the Christmas holidays at the home of his sister and 
brother in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Newton D. Baker, the latter 
having been Secretary of War for five years, including the 
period of this country’s participation in the world war. The 
chief object of Mr. Leopold’s visit was to play the wedding 
music for his niece (their daughter) Betty Baker, at her 
marriage to John McGean of Los Angeles, Cal., formerly 
of Cleveland. The wedding took place in Plymouth Church, 
and a reception was given for more than 500 guests in Wade 
Park Manor. It was considered one of the most beautiful 
and notable weddings ever having taken place in the city of 
Cleveland; there appeared on the front page of the morn 


ing papers: “Nation’s Society turns Eyes on Baker Wed- 
ding.” 

Although Mr. Leopold is chiefly known as a concert pian 
ist, he began the study of organ at twelve years of age, and 


youth was organist in prominent churches of 
Philadelphia. When he became a member of the American 
Guild of Organists, he was the youngest to be admitted. 

The recital program preceding the ceremony consisted of 
Elsa’s Bridal Procession to the Cathedral, from Lohengrin; 
Romance to the Evening Star, from Tannhauser; March 
from Tannhauser, Sigmund’s Love Song from Die Wal- 
kure, and Traume from Tristan. The Introduction to Act 
III from Lohengrin leads directly into the Bridal Chorus 
which was used for the processional. During the ceremony 
the Prize Song from Die Meistersinger and part of the Pre 
lude to Act I of Lohengrin were played softly. The reces- 
sional was Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 


in his early 


Naegele January Dates 
harles Naegele, pianist, played on January 2 at Portland, 
Me., for the Music Commission, and gave a recital in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, on January 5. His second New York recital 
will be given at Aeolian Hall on January 7. On January 13 
he will appear in joint recital with Zimbalist and Ruth 
Draper for charity at the Selwyn Theater, New York, and 
the next day he gives a recital in Washington, D. C., 
January 22 he gives a recital at Knox School, Cooperstown, 
ie 26, a recital at Groton School, Groton, Mass. ; 29, 
at the Birmingham School, Birmingham, Pa. Following 
these dates he leaves for a southern tour, his first appearance 
being scheduled for February 4 at Jacksonville, Fla., for the 


Friday Morning Club. 
A Gifted Heizer Student 
Mrs. Frederick Heizer, of the Heizer School of Music of 


Sioux City (la.), has received word from the University of 
Iowa that one of her former pupils, Harry Thatcher, Jr., who 
recently was appointed assistant to Dr. Horace Greely Clapp, 
director of music at the University of Iowa, has been elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa, honorary scholastic fraternity, with five 
other senior students of the University. Young Thatcher was 
elected because of his previous three year standing and will 
be graduated in June. He was a gold medal pupil of the 
‘arsed Music School, having studied seven years with Mrs. 
e1zer 


Buhlig to Make European Tour 

Richard Buhlig, American pianist, 

Europe where he has been engaged as soloist for a number 

of Beethoven memorial concerts in Germany and Austria 

Mr. Buhlig will be back again early next fall for an exten 
sive concert tour of this country and Canada. 


will return shortly to 
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ELSA FOERSTER, AS 
TURANDOT, 


given in Cologne, Germany, 
November 5, 1926, this being 
the second German city to 
produce the opera. Miss 
Foerster is a New Jersey 
girl, and probably the young- 
est American on any operatic 
stage in Europe. A number 
of critics have pronounced 
her Elsa (Lohengrin) the 
best in Europe. (Photo 
Wilbrand, Koln.) 


AT CHOPIN’S PIANO 
Ninon Romaine is shown in 
this photograph at the piano 
of Frederic Chopin in the 
Salle Pleyel, Paris. The 
entury-old instrument is one 
of the choicest treasures of 
the great house of Pleyel, 
id Romaine is one of the 
three famous interpreters of 
the Polish master who has 
been invited to play the in 
strument in a generation 
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ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 
harpist, who, having returned from California finds a bi * 
the East. Christmas Sunday she played in the Lafayett 
Church, Brooklyn, and on Januar 2 in Hartford, Conn. 1 vary 1 \ 
will see her concertizing 
| 
| 
ETHEL PFEIFER 
soprano, assistant at the Zerfii Studi ‘ 
turned from a successful western tour, 
song recital at the Zerfi Studios 
» - » \ , im ie / 
AN ARTIST FROM THE Ye 
Ie 
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A STEINWAY REFLECTION 
Irene Scharrer’s Hands Caught by the Camera in a Happy Light. 
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M M Li EWSKA 
CH \ nteresting program, beautifully played, 
a ‘ Stu ker Theater on Sunday 
ifternoon, Janu 2 ‘ Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, 
gave ¢ numerous admirers at her 
la Qn the program were inscribed only 
omy Gra i Deb I afternoon’s en 
1 ( ca e gifted pianist’s in 
terpretation the Brahr Sonata in IF minor lo interpret 
Bra 1 : one must 
Cx 1 a tk Clal x besides an 
prete c al S101 Aa den attributes 
f Mn Liszmewska, who plays not only witl 
t ( irility in dynamic pa 
ive H more than ect s she 
i I ta a thing 1 grea veauty 
Then came a group of De 
1 nore | passing com 
1 i lal ( herselt a Wehbus interpretet 
i x 1 M1 ( ska derstands De 
bussv has long beet ecognized, but that she makes her 
(ira a | 1 ~ iC e Doll, Les Collines 
A ipri, | J e | 1 Poi d'Or is re 
markable it | i at t e selections have 
been heard ver ften i ur midst under the fingers 
rid renowned pianists. Delightful was her interpretation 
ea nina iceman ey 
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of each selection and the audience was not slow in showing 
its approval, recalling at the close of the group the happy 
recitalist time after time. It was with regret that we left 
the Studebaker before the second Brahms and Debussy 
groups, but we had heard sufficient to express the hope that 
Mme. 


we will not have to wait another year before hearing 
Liszniewska again in our midst. 
MarGueRITE D’ ALVAREZ 

An up-to-date artist, with an eye for the unusual, Mar 
guerite D’Alvarez, added a group of “jazz” to her program 
at Orchestra Hall, on Sunday afternoon, January 2. In her 
choice of Gershwin’s The Nashville Nightingale, The Man | 
Love and Clap Yo’ Hands and Kern’s Babes in the Wood, 


Mme. D'Alvarez showed her cleverness and in her rendition 
of them proved her fine artistry. She lent her gorgeous con- 
tralto and fine art also to a group of old Spanish love songs, 
a French group and one by Granville Bantock, Roger Quil- 


ter, Deems Taylor and T. Dobson, once again singing her 
way into her listeners’ hearts 
Mivprep DILLING 
A fascinating harpist is Mildred Dilling, whose recital at 
the Playhouse, January 2, was a decided vote in favor of 
the harp as a solo instrument. Unless exceptionally well 


the harp alone is a rather dull instrument, but Miss 


played, 
lifted it out of that class by means of her expert 


Dilling 


handling and fascinating interpretations of a most interest- 
ing program. Particularly enjoyable were the first move 
ment from H. Renie’s concerto in C minor, Debussy’s Clair 
de Lune, a troubadour song arranged by Perilhou, two num 
bers by Albeniz-Renie, and Granados’ Danza Espanola. 
CLARA LARSEN 

A fine pianist from Boston, Clara Larsen, made her first 

Chicago bow, also on January 2, at the Goodman Theater, 


with splendid results. rom the first, Miss Larsen proved 
to be a pianist to be reckoned with, for she has fine technical 
equipment, power, musical taste and intelligence and in 
dividuality. She played a program of Haydn, Bach, Brahms, 


Chopin, Franck, Griffes and Debussy most effectively. 
NovaAES AND THOMAS IN JorINT RECITAL 
When two such excellent artists as Guiomar Novaes and 
John Charles Thomas join forces it makes for a recital of 


keen ¢ rye Nege Such was case at Orchestra Hall on Jan- 
uary 4, when these two artists appeared in a joint program. 
ol Novaes gave generously of her exquisite art and 
played divinely throughout the evening, and her listeners 
left no doubt as to their ow asure. Mr. Thomas sang his 
way into the hearts of the listeners and throughout the pro- 
gram set forth singing that was a joy to listen to. Both 
artists were most enthusiastically applauded by the large 


audic nec¢ 

SyMPHONY'S TWELFTH PROGRAM 
twelfth pair of regular Friday-Saturday concerts 
ts second holiday pair—the Chicago Sym- 


sparkling numbers, all of 


For its 
and incidentally 
phony’s program comprised light, 
them given a stirring rendition and proving a good end- 
ing of the old year and fine beginning of the new. Weber's 
overture to Abu Hassan, Schubert’s C major symphony, and 
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Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance kept the patrons happy 
throughout the program and Stefen Sopkin as soloist, play- 
ing the Bruch G minor violin concerto, added considerably 
to their pleasure. Mr. Sopkin is a Chicago product and 
counts many friends and admirers here who are pleased to 
watch the progress of this gifted violinist, who is constantly 
making big strides in his art. 
Spry ScoLart Fret 
The Spry Scolari offers one free scholarship with Walter 
Spry tor the remaining two terms of the present season. 
Only advanced piano students are eligible, and the examina- 
tion will take place January 31 at 2 p. m. in the Columbia 


January 


SCHOLARSHIP 


School of Music. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 
The contests of students in the piano, voice, violin and 


organ departments for appearance at the annual mid-winter 
concert with’full orchestra at Orchestra Hall will take place 
during the week of January.17 to 22. These contests will 
be decided by musicians not members of the faculty. The 
final contest in the piano department will take place Satur- 
day afternoon, January 22, at Kimball Hall. 

Allen Spencer was a visitor in New York during the holi- 
days. While in that city he made several Ampico records. 

Dorothy Reid-Holmstrom, pianist, artist-student of the 
Conservatory, was engaged as soloist at a concert given by 
the Joliet Symphony Orchestra at the High School Audi- 
torium in Joliet (IIl.), January 11. Mrs. Holmstrom played 
the Liszt E flat concerto with the orchestra. 


The American Conservatory radio programs are given 
each week over WGN, Chicago Tribune Station, on Sunday 
afternoon at 5 p. m. Hulda Blank, soprano, and Pearl 


gave the January 9. 


ANNUAL 


Appel, pianist, program on 


ORCHESTRA'S TRIBUTE TO THEODORE THOMAS 
The Chicago Symphony's thirteenth pair of regular weekly 

subscription concerts, January 7 and 8, took the form of the 

orchestra’s annual tribute to the memory of its great 


founder, Theodore Thomas. For this event Director Stock 


had prepared a program beautifully typical of the ideals 
of him whose memory it served to commemorate. Only 
three numbers were listed, hut their choice showed rare dis 


criminating thought. These were the Bach-Abert prelude, 
chorale and fugue; the Beethoven fifth symphony, and the 
Richard Strauss tone poem, Ein Heldenleben. The orchestra 
reached great heights, playing each number with deep rever- 
ence and nobility. Truly a beautiful memorial for its late 
leader ! 

Woman’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA'S THIRD CONCERT 
As soloist at its third concert, the Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra of Chicago has chosen Anna Burmeister, well 
known Chicago soprano. This ambitious group of women 
players will render at this concert, January 18, at the Good- 
man Theater, a fine program, including the New World 
Symphony of Dvorak, Saint-Saéns’ Rouet d’Omphale, Bizet’s 
I.’Arlesienne Suite and the Tannhauser overture of Wagner. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 

SeaTILe, WasH.—The Seattle Symphony Orchestra, under 
the baton of Karl Krueger, made its second bow to the Seat- 
tle public in a highly successful and instructive children’s 
program. Such is the enthusiasm for the new orchestra 
that the theater was not large enough. And this concert was 
as splendid as the first, illustrated by short talks, stories and 
illustrations at the piano by Mr. Krueger himself, and the 
orchestra playing such numbers “ the Schubert Military 
March, Der Freischutz overture, A Night in Lisbon, and the 
Saint-Saens Carnival of Animals. 

The opening concert of this season (marking the twenty- 
seventh season for the organization) of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club, was a chamber music recital given by the Mischa 
Elman String Quartet. Beethoven, Haydn and Tschaikow- 
sky Quartets were included in the program and Seattle ac- 
corded the Quartet a reception worthy of its name and the 
high standard of performance for which it, stands. 

As the first of the series of concerts sponsored by the 
Men’s Club of Plymouth Church, Mary Lewis, soprano, gave 
a splendid concert. It was Miss Lewis’ first appearance in 
Seattle and she was warmly received. Lester Hodges was 
her accompanist. 


MUSICAL COURIER 

Mrs. John Spencer, program leader, opened the program 
with a paper on the development of church music, from 
chants to congregational singing. The Freysingers Ladies’ 
Quartet gave If With All Your Heart Ye Truly Seek Me, 
and solos from the best known cantatas and oratorios were 
given by members of the club. 

Boy sopranos from the Cathedral Choir of St. Matthias, 
Los Angeles, were presented by Ruth Foster Herman and 
Laurelle Latourette Chase at a candle light musicale in their 
studios on December 11. Mrs. Herman, contralto, and 
Harold Stockenberg, pianist, assisted by Gene Kennedy, 
Herbert Gehring and Hemen Smith, soprano, sang Chiist- 
mas carols and old melodies. me 2. 3 


Hollywood Bowl! Plans, Summer, 1927 


The board of directors of the Hollywood Bowl Association 
recently convened to consider matters pertaining to the 1927 
budget, ideas for enlarging parking facilities within and near 
the Bowl, plans for the establishment of a resident artists’ 
audition board, and policies for the conduct of the coming 
season of the world famous “Symphonies Under the Stars” 
were discussed. Eighteen conductors from all parts of the 
world have expressed an interest in directing at the Bowl 
during the 1927 season. From these five or six will be 
chosen as guest conductors for next summer. Mrs. Leiland 
Atherton Irish, general chairman of the summer concert 
committees for 1926, was reappointed for 1927. Raymond 
Brite will continue as manager. 
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Last year's 


Special Scholarships at Master Institute 
Three 
have 


in cello, piano and painting, 
been announced by the Master Institute of United 
Arts, New York, to be awarded for the new term, begin 
ning February 1. They will be awarded competitively, 
trials to be held January 29. Students desiring to com 
pete must submit applications by January 25. 


Special scholarships, 


Institute will con 
, 


inaugurated this 


With the opening of its new term, the 
tinue the extended program of activities 
season. In all departments there have been newly de 
veloped activities touching all fields of art.. Among. the 
specially vigorous departments has been that of the orches 
tra and chamber music, under the leadership of Percy 
Such, practice in which is open to all students of the schovwl. 
This department has been planned to offer opportunity for 
training in ensemble work, thus coordinating the various 
musical activities of the school. 

As in previous years, the 
students lectures by authorities on all arts. This 
the lecturers have included Olin Downes, Claude Bragden, 
Alfred C. Bossom, Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, Alfonse Best- 
Maugard, Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, S. H. Chubb and numer 
ous other exponents of various fields. In addition to the 


Institute has provided for its 
season 


lectures, the Master Institute of United Arts has pre- 
sented a series of concerts and exhibitions, in this way aim- 
ing to stimulate the cultural activities of the students in 
various directions. 


The Olympic Morning Musicales, under the auspices of 
Cecelia Augsperger Schultz, presented Parish Williams, of office extends through September, 1927, are 
American baritone, in an attractive program. _Mr. Williams Balch, president; F. W. Blanchard, Dr. T 
was greeted by a large audience which paid enthusiastic F&F Keeler, E. N. Martin, Mrs. Burdette 
tribute to his artistry. Myron Jacobson, pianist of the Cor- Palmer, C. E. Toberman, and A. J. Verheyen 
nish School, was the accompanist and assisting artist. asa i ids Seed $i 

The Spargur String Quartet, one of the Northwest’s first 
and leading ensemble organizations, gave its first program 
of this season at the Olympic. The Spargurs always attract 
appreciative and unde rstanding audiences and their season her debut with much success at the Biltmore Morning Musi- 
this year promises to be no exception to this precedent. cales, was heard over the radio in the Maxwell House Cof- 

The Cornish School Friday evening recitals are continuing fee series, January 12, broadcast through WJZ. 
to present excellent programs. November 12, Sara Peabody, Lucille Chalfant, and Curtiss Grove, lieder singer, will 
soprano, and Myron Jacobson were heard in concert. Novem- sing at the annual banquet to be held in the ballroom of of 
ber 19, the Hart House String Quartet gave two Beethoven 
quartets and a group of modern arrangements of old folk 
songs, while November 26 was the second appearance of the 
Cornish Trio, playing Beethoven and Brahms trios in their 
series of historical sonata recitals. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

PorTLAND, OrE.—With Willem van Hoogstraten conduct- 
ing, the Portland Symphony Orchestra recently played Hon- 
neger’s novelty, Pacific 231, doing the score full justice. 
Judging from the applause, the first number of the program 

~Wagner’s Flying Dutchman overture—made a better im- 
pression. Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik also pleased the 
huge audience. Brahms’ symphony No. 1, in C minor, was 
a fitting climax. 

Conductor Basile Kibalchich and his excellent singers, the 
Russian Symphonic Choir, were loudly acclaimed at the 
Public Auditorium, November 27. Steers and Coman, who 
are bringing many noted attractions here, had charge of the 
concert. There was a capacity audience. 

The Apollo Club, at its first concert of the season, featured 
Marjorie Dodge, Soprano. Miss Dodge, who was received 
with unmixed joy, sang Puccini’s aria One Fine Day, from 
Madame Butterfly, giving complete satisfaction, William 
H. Boyer, director of the club, led his male singers through 
Hammond’s Lochnivar and Yon’s Gesu Bambino. As usual, 
the club brought rapturous delight to the large audience. 
Incidental solos were sung by A. Van Haelst, baritone, and 
G. D. Morgan, tenor. J. RO. 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Lone Beacu, Cat.—A concert of unusual interest to 
Long Beach people was that given by the Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir, under the management of L. D. Frey, direc- 
tor of the Long Beach Philharmonic Course at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, December 10. Basile Kibalchick, conductor, 
demonstrated to some thousands of auditors what could 
be done with the human voice as a musical instrument. The 
program was divided into three parts, each especially ar- 
ranged to display the varied talent of the choir. The first 
part, devoted to Sacred Songs, included the better known 
of the ritualistic music of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
such as the Credo, Pater Noster, Easter Hymn, Chant de 
Cherubins, Kyrie and Prayer of St. Simeon. The second 
part consisted of Classical Music, in which the Andante 
Con Moto, Symphony No. 5, Beethoven, was wonderfully 
rendered. In the third part, Folk Songs, the native music 
of the Russians was ably shown. Mme. Ivanova, soprano, 
Mile. E. Stetzenko, alto, and M. Grebenetzky, basso, were 
heard to advantage in the solo parts. 

The Woman's Music Study Club gave a program of 
sacred music for the December program at the Y. W. 
*. A. Auditorium. The decorations were in keeping with 
religious festivals by the use of candles and holiday greens. 


whose tenure 
Allan C. 
. Perceval Gerson, 
Norton, M. I 


The present directors of the Association, 


The steady 
Institute 


growth of the departments of the Master 
has justified the principle of uniting the teach- 

ing of the arts, on which the school was founded in 1921, 
Chalfant Broadcasts by Nicholas Roerich. Since its foundation, the Institute 
has developed the departments of music, painting, scu!pture, 
architecture, drama and ballet side by side. In this way, 
students have cooperated in their work and have been en 
abled to obtain not only a keen knowledge of their own 
specialized field but also keen appreciation of other fields 
creative work. 


Lucille Chalfant, coloratura soprano, who recently made 








GITLA ERSTINN 


Soprano 


Soloist with Springfield Orpheus Club, Dec. Ist, 1926 


REPUBLICAN ... 
while listening to. 
personality. 

lent diction.” 


UNION—“Miss Erstinn was delightful in her songs 
diction in German, French and English was excellent.” 


“a beauty of voice which makes it worth 
A very young, attractive woman with loads of 
We hope some of our local singers profited by her excel- 


and her 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH Voice 


EACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studies 52 W. 70th St., New York City Tel. Endicott 8144 
Voice 


BOWLE- tucemens 


COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR OPERA, CONCERT OR CHURCH 
Traf 307 West 79th St., New York 


;s KERR 
S. 
BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 6478 Edgecomb 


Coach and Accompanist te 
MARTINELLI 
for six years 
Vocal Coach Studio: Steinway A... West 


109 
67th St., N. Y. phone Circle 6161 
Walter Columbia University 


Henry Hall Address 39 Claremont Ave. 
Wiliam S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
@tudio: 137 West s6th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hail 112 West 67th Street New York 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI otis ote 


Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., 13 a ow St., New York 
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CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, 
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Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


**MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


**NAMIKO SAN’’ 


By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
On Coast to Coast Tour Season 1926-27 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City 
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_——— to letters received in this department are published 

romptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 

tira tation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seria 


How 


L. K.—The number of concerts it is possible to hear dur- 
ing one day, that is afternoon and evening, can only be an- 
swered in a personal way. One day in London, “before the 
war,” there were twelve musical events scheduled for one 
afternoon and evening. Two of these affairs occurred at 
private houses, one. where a Duchess was hostess, the other 
where Lady ——— presided. It so happened that the repre- 
sentative of the MusicaL Courter in London at that time 
had received invitations to be sure to attend “personally” for 
one reason or another. This, while flattering, was rather 
a problem to accomplish. The first one on the list was at 
Aeolian Hall at the hour of twelve o’clock noon. This was 
easy of course. Then a cab for the afternoon made it pos- 
sible to attend every one of the other “events,” to obtain 
programs, to chat for a few moments with the person in 
authority, and then to go on. In this way seven concerts 
were cared for satisfactorily, and details were obtained that 
enabled one to write a proper notice. Reaching home in 
time to dress for the evening, dine and then start out again 
with a cab, completed the task with the five that remained. 
The schedule that had been arranged in advance was carried 
out so that at the end of the evening hostesses and man 
agers had all been made happy by a personal visit that would 
insure their having a mention in the MusicaL Courier at 
the proper time. A rather tired, but triumphant representa 
tive reached home late in the evening, rejoicing in a well 
spent day, but not too anxious to have such another experi- 
ence, 


Many CONCERTS? 


Critics AND ETIQUETTE 


M. A. C.—Your question as to what steps you should take 
to get “in touch” with the critics, as you are about to give 
a recital, does not appear to be one to require serious con 
sideration. If you have a manager to attend to the details 
of whatever recitals you expect to give, that manager will 
attend to all necessary details, which include, as far as the 
critics are concerned, sending complimentary tickets. The 
critics expect to judge the recitals and concerts entirely 
upon the merits of the artists, not from a personal point 
of view. What would criticism be worth if given by a 
“dear friend?” The dear friend usually only knows how 
to criticise by giving extravagant praise, no matter how 
mediocre the performance may be. In many cases it is 
the dear friend who is responsible for the launching out of 
an aspirant for musical honors, who is neither provided 
with voice, talent nor, funds for an education. _ This has 
been shown in the past when every year thousands of 
young men and women, flattered by “dear friends,” sail 
away for Europe, only to discover their lack of qualifica 
tions for an artistic life. Those who know the history of 
those years “abroad” are fully aware of the tragedies that 
result from the advice and flattery of friends. In the case 
of one aspirant for a favorable criticism by a leading critic 
of a not far distant city, the singer sent a personal note 
to the critic asking for his attendance at her recital and 
suggesting that he would not be “harsh” to her. The critic 
resented this rather impertinent request, to the extent of 
not attending the recital. Let your work show the critics 
what you are capable of, and if it does not justify good 


notices, take the hint that there is something lacking. 


Schnitzer Returns from European Tour 
Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, has just arrived in New 
York after having given twenty-one concerts during her 
two months’ tour in Europe. In England alone there were 
fifteen engagements, consisting of orchestra appearances in 


& 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER 

London at Queen’s Hall under the leadership of Sir Henry 
Wood and concerts in the British provinces. The English 
cities in which Miss Schnitzer was heard in November in- 
clude Birmingham, Reading, Liverpool, Cheltenham, Glas- 
gow, Bridge-of-Allan, Edinburgh and Aberdeen. So in- 
stantaneous was the pianist’s success that she was immedi- 
ately reéngaged for another tour through England for next 
season. Recitals also were given in France, Belgium and 
Austria, and everywhere the artist was greeted by packed 


January 13, 1927 
houses and tendered ovations. Germaine Schnitzer is 
giving her first recital of the season in New York at, Aeolian 
Hall, on the afternoon of Saturday, February 20. 


Grainger a Defender of Jazz 
Perth Daily News, 
believe there is 


According to an interview in the 

Percy Grainger is a defender of jazz. “I 
only one standard of music—just good music—at all a?_ 
and in all places. What determines good music, I think, 
a primitive sense—just as one can tell a natural athlete on 
sight, so anyone with a normal nature can tell the difference 
between good and bad music.” And Grainger continues : 
“With regard to my own programs, I invariably go in for 
about half classical and half modern music. I feel that 
without a wide knowledge of the past, modern music would 
not convey its full message . . . I feel about ancient and 
modern music exactly as I feel about old and young people. 
It would be rather depressing to mix exclusively with 
people over thirty-five, and it would be equally depressing 
to mix with people under thirty-five; we must have all. 

“The origin of jazz is very little different from that of 
other dance music What difference there is lies mainly 
in the fact that most dances of the popular type have origi- 
nated in rural life; jazz, on the other hand, is mainly the 
musical expression of life in large towns. Consequently it 
is the product of professional rather than of amateur 
musicians 

“Why jazz is regarded with alarm in 
observed the pianist, “is that, in the past, 
chiefly of local origin and ‘local application ; 
foreign nations did not trouble about it very much. Through 
the increased facilities of travel, however, and through 
gramophones, player-pianos and other universalizers of 
music, jazz has for some years been making a bid to become 
the popular music of the world. That probably is a tem- 
porary phase, for, however fine jazz may be, there is no 
reason why it—a purely American product and to be wel- 
comed as such, as we welcome all healthy expressions of 
race in music—should elbow out all other forms of national 
music. 

“Now, although I am a great 
sider that America has given a 
perfecting jazz as it has,’ Mr. Grainger went on, “what 
| would like to see is the evolution by Australia of its own 
type of popular and dance music, and the same movement 
in England and other countries. I think the dislike to jazz 
that one encounters is really exactly the reverse to what 
the critics believe it to be. It is not the dislike for the 
vulgar and the simple; it is the dislike for the classical and 
complicated. 


some quarters,” 
dance music was 
consequently, 


advocate of jazz, and con- 


great gift to the world in 


“Jazz is much closer to classical music than to any other 
popular music we have yet had in the world, just as the 
Australian working man is very much closer to an Aus- 
tralian factory owner in speech, clothes, and habits than an 
English one, and particularly one of, say, fifty years ago. 
Jazz is, in other words, part of the democratisation of the 
world. The classical, musical elements that abound in jazz, 
which make it disliked by simple ears, are a sign that the 
masses in all modern democratic countries, through better 
education and higher wages, are commencing to reach out 
for those musical refinements which in Beethoven’s or Mo- 
zart’s time only the aristocracy, or the so-called upper 
classes, reached out for.” 
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IN ALL THE QUALITIES WHICH MAKE A 
PIANO ADMIRABLE THE KRANICH & BACH, 
IN MY OPINION, SURPASSES ALL OTHERS. 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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M. H. HANSON TALKS ABOUT 


and this new publication is a welcome addition to the lit- 


erature of the glee club. 
AMERICA’S CHORAL SITUATION The Dragon of Wu Foo, an Operetta in two acts by 


Charles Repper.—This operetta is for mixed voices, but 


M. H. Hanson is one of America’s leading authorities on for religious music and for choir leaders being established a footnote says that it may be effectively preformed by 
choral singing from the managerial point of view. He in a number of great universities. girls only, and that a treble-voice arrangement is avail 
knows because he has had personal experience, some of it “My.own enthusiasm for choral singing was aroused when able for that purpose. The music is perhaps better than 


pleasant, some quite the opposite. He was asked recently | attended high school where we had a chorus under a very the usual run of music that appears in works 
what he thought of possibilities of a choral America. He wonderful and inspiring master. a 
said: “I look forward to a tremendous development in of forty voices and the knowledge I gained during my five “ifficult, has succeeded in infusing into it a considerable 


of this 


It was a selected chorus ‘S°t- Mr. Repper, without mz aking his score in any way 
¥ x | 


choral singing in America during the next ten years. I am years of membership in that chorus has proved extremely ™ount of color and charm, and at times harmonic effects 
convinced that when choral singing becomes general the aluable to me. I have since established choruses in several that are very appealing. The tunes are all good, and the 
musical taste and understanding of the people will rise to parts of the world and my first effort in that field in America Witing everywhere vocal and simple. Since Broadway 
great heights. As in Germany, Austria, Poland, the Scan- was the importation of the Vatican choir under the direction as sold itself to the sport of jazz, it is only in this sert 
dinavian countries and Czechoslovakia, so will our country of Mgr. Don Casimiro Casimiri. This experience enabled of publication that the old style semi-classic operetta is 
face a musical education developed by choral singing and me to launch successfully the choir of St. Olaf’s College.” found. 


the establishment of municipal operas and symphony orches- 





tras will follow. Many an American town where today 
some lyceum course or Chautauqua brings all of the musical 


Edna Bishop Daniel in Who’s Who 


entertainment and culture the people enjoy will pass to a THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS Edna Bishop Daniel has the distinction of being | the 





higher class and will become to some extent self-sustaining 


only vocal teacher listed in Who’s Who in the Nation's 
Capital. The sketch — of this well known mezzo soprano 








through having its own choral society, and the musical 


insight thus gained will naturally increase the desire of Vocal 


the people for better musical offerings by visiting concert 
artists. The same applies to the thousand of towns and 
cities which have a course arranged by the local manager 


or club. The Hunter’s Horn, a cantata, by Carl Busch.—It is 


is as follows: “Daniel, Edna Bishop he dow of John War 
wick Daniel, Jr.), teacher of singing; b. Wilmington, N. C 
d. Dr. Francis B. Bishop (deceased ) her Eleanor (Knowles) 


rae A Sittin Chicago Bishop. Ed. public schools and Georgetown Visitation Con 


vent; studied piano five years under Alma Ebert Stierlin; 
studied voice six years under Harriet H. Mills; later sturlied 


“Tt must be emphasized, however, that a local choral always a pleasure to receive any new work from the pen voice and repertoire under Jennie Glennan for six years; 
society, and, more especially, a choral society that expects of the skilled and gifted American composer, Carl Busch. studied (during past several years) vocal method under 
to tour, cannot be sustained without a subsidy. Even in Here 1S a composer who has the entire technical equip- William | Zerfi of New York City, and is h s aut 101 
the case of so wonderful a chorus as the Dayton Westminster ment of the musician at his command, but who never  jzeq verbs a8 in the application of his vocal principle 
Choir and its highly talented leader, John Finley William- allows his technic to run away with him and never forgets in the teaching of singing in D. C. These pri ncip les are 
son, it must be said that had it not been for the liberal for an instant genuine beauty, color and expressiveness. scientific, built upon the "physics anatomy and physiology 
and judiciously granted financial and moral support of The Hunter's Horn, which has just been published, is a of the vocal organ, in their application to voice production 
one of America’s finest women, Mrs. H. E. Talbott of short cantata for baritone solo, chorus and piano, and and are called ‘Voice Production Without Interference.’ In 
Dayton, it would have been impossible for me to have two horns ad lib, to heighten the color and effect. They charge of vocal department of Georgetown Visitation Con 
brought the Dayton Choir to the position it is now occupy- will certainly be a welcome addition. The text is by  yent from 1913 to 1916. Opened own studio in 1916. Mme 
ing. To carry a large choral body over thousands of miles, Bryan W alter Proctor, and the short work occupies only Roman Catholic Ch., The Nativity. Husband’s father was 


to pay expenses, management, advertising, printing and so twenty- -six octavo pages. 
on, is impossible without proper financial backing. 


The writing being especially the late Hon. John Warwick Daniel, twenty-five years U. S 
difficult, is delightfully contrapuntal in parts, and the Senator from Virginia. Is mother of John Warwick Daniel 


“The Dayton Choir is about to finish a five weeks’ tour chorus work throughout is well balanced, effective and 3d., Caroline Elizabeth (Mrs. Martin A. Stohlman) and 
which began at Cincinnati and included Oberlin College, impressive. This is a work that one recommends with Mary Edna Eleanor Daniel.” 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Schenectady, pleasure. 


+ 


Albany, Springfield, New York City, Brooklyn, Newark, ee ee Marie Morsissy Blas Many Dates 


Atlantic City, Philadelphia, “Longwood” (Mrs. P. S. Du- Out of the West, a secular cantata, by Earl Towner.— 
pont’s country seat near Wilmington), Baltimore, Washing- This work is arranged for tenor solo and a chorus of 
ton, Richmond, Norfolk, Raleigh, Durham, Charlotte, Win- mixed voices with accompaniment for piano. The poetic 
Harold F. Hughes and James 
be heard in Detroit, Toledo and Akron, and in April it will Russell Lowell. There are fifty pages of music. The 
he heard in Indianapolis, Louisville, Evansville, Terre Haute, music is of a very simple, popular order. The tunes are 
Ft. Wayne, and Chicago. frankly tunes, and there is no subtlety in any part of the 
work. The entire composition is so simple that it will be 
within the reach of amateur choruses everywhere. 


ston-Salem, Roanoke and so on. In January this choir will text is by Clinton Scollard, 


“In almost every one of the towns where this choir has 
sung return dates have been demanded for next year. I 
emphasize this because I want to prove that Americans can 
be made to realize to how high a level choral singing by 


After a week during which she had given four concerts 
in as many states, Marie Morrisey, contralto, with Merton 
Howard accompanist and assisting soloist, gavea Progr aim to 
enthusiastic applause at the Chicago College Club on Decem 
ber 12. Following a concert for the Civic Music Association 
of Rock Island (Ill), on December 16, Miss Mortisey 
hastened to New York for intensive work with Dudley 
Buck and Richard Hageman on new songs. 


C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston Roxy Engages Liebling Soloists 


just ordinary singers can be developed. Naturally, leaders Twice 55 Community Songs for Men’s Voices—The Jeatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, and Celia Branz, con 
are wanted and leaders are scarce, but as a consequence Blue Book.—This is a little collection for male chorus, a have been engaged as soloists by Roxy for the new 
of our successful touring a school for choir leaders has gotten up in a shape that is easy for singers, to hold in Roxy Theater, for one year beginning on February 1. Bot 
been established in Dayton and now we hear of schools their hands. These songs are all familiar and popular are artist-pupils of Estelle Liebling 








NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Forty-elghth Season 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Under the University of the State of New Yor 

CARL HEIN Directors........ - AUGUST PRAEMCKE a 

All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Master Classes in 

Piano under AUGUST FRAEMCKE; Vocal: CARL HEIN; Violin and Chamber Music: HANS LETZ; 

Theory and Composition: Prof Dr. CORNELIUS RYB NER; Violoncello: a WILLIAM EBANN; forty 

other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, Sight Singing, Ear Training, Coun- 

—— yy ee Students for individual lessons may enter at any time. Catalogue on application. 
Address Dept. 


Ole Clebeland Justitute of ()usic 


NEW TERM OPENS FEBRUARY 7 
Complete Courses for Students of All Grades 


Four year course leads to teacher’s certificate or diploma. Two —— afford 
opportunity for ensemble training. Special courses for teachers #24 professionals. 
The student residence is open during winter and summer terms. 

Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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0 Rve La Verrier (eff rue d’Assas) Paris (6 me) Tel. Fleurus 40-37 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 




















AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


Kimpatt Haut, Cuicaco, IL. 





e e of the City of New York 
Institute of Musical Art... 2c" oo 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal observation and instruction of 
Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 











Wisconsin Conservatory | . 
Milwaukee’s Leading School. | 0f Music 


THEODORE DAMMANN, Pres. EMIL a KOEPKE, Secy. & Mgr. 
WILLIAM BOEPPLER, Vice-Pres. and Musical Director 

Assistant Directors: Frank Olin Thompson, Kathrine M. C'arke, Edwin G. Kappelmann. 
Advisory Council and Board of Examiners: Hans Hess, Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte. Georgia 
Hall-Quick, Arthur Van Eweyk, Pearl Brice, Winogene Hewitt-Kirchner, Arthur H. 
Arneke and Estelle Fielding. 

— i Ly A. Plest: Maer — Viola, te 5 Organ, Harp, All Orchestral Instruments, 

eory, No E bl 1 y 
f= ae ‘Parbolay ina x. i ng, Conducting, Dramatic Art, 
CHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS 

Send for Free ee. erie 301 Stephenson Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 
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College of Musi¢ cincinnati 


National School Adolf Hahn, Director Founded 
of Music 1878 
AN ENDOWED AND COMPLETE SCHOOL FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION 


OPERA ORCHESTRA CHORUS DRAMA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—Accredited 
OPERATIC TRAINING FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


ITALO PICCHI, formerly of La Scala and Metropolitan Operas, Principal 
Dormitories Complete Courses Lead to Certificate, Diploma and Degree 
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INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati Conservatory 


Founded 1867 


A Complete School of Music 


Instrumental Voice Culture Opera Languages Dancing Or- 
chestra Public School Music (accredited) and Drama Depts. 
Ideal Dormitories accommodating 300 on ten acre campus 


Cosiogme sent on BERTHA BAUR, Director 
tion BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 


Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City 
SECOND MID-WINTER INTENSIVE COURSE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
January 3rd to January 28th, 1927 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 


Regular Courses: Piano Instruction for Amateur and Professional—Normal! Training 
Course for Piano Teachers—Junior Department: Piano, Strings and 
Ensemble. 
For descriptive circulars write ETHEL McINTOSH, Managing Director 
212 West 69th St., New York City 
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LISA ROMA 


SOPRANO 


GUIDER 


SOPRANO 


MISCHAK OFF 


Concert Master of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
Violin Studio: 38 West 70th Street, New York 
Telephone: 9581 Susquehanna 


CHASE 


°18 W. 84th Street, N.Y. VOICE—PIANO—Coach—Accompanist—Teacher Endicott 5644 


HERBERT GOULD 


BASSO CANTANTE 
622 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO, 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata ‘“‘Einar Tamberskelver’”’ 


for Baritone, Male Chorus and Piano 
H. iT: FITZSIMONS, Publ., 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, ! 


HALLIE HALL 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Assisting Artist with GIGLI at Montreal, Oct. pad Rochester, 
Oct. 2ist, and Hartford, Oct. 4th 


Management R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


ROSA LOW 


Lyric Soprano 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
New York City 


JONAS 


Schuyler 1044 and Schuyler 9923 


Personal Address : 
35 Park Avenue, New York 
Knabe Piano Used 


ON TOUR 


Address: JAMES GU GUIDER 


1947 Broadway 
New York City 





| Pmentoeess | 
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ILL. 











Management: 
1451 Broadway 


Celebrated Spanish | 4 
Piano Virtuoso.| 5 
Teacher of many | © 
famous pianists 


19 West 85th Street, 
New York 


Telephones: 


MA 








ITA 


Voice culture—Opera coach 


Studio 803-804, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel. 


sd WHELDA GRACE 


GELLING 


Teacher of Singing 


Circle 1350 





Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 215 West 98th St., New York 


M4 Tel. Riverside 5143 


ERNEST TOY 


EMINENT AUSTRALIAN VIOLINIST 


For dates address Room 400, 437 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


FLORENCE 
LEONARD 


Representative of R. 


PIANO 


Technic 





VM. Breithaupt 


Artistic Interpretation 


“You tell things that no other teacher I 
have ever been to has even approached.” 

“The whole experience is so miraculous 
that even now it is hard to realize.” 


—E. V 


Miss Leonard will receive a few resident students in 
her Philadelphia home—4215 Osage Avenue. 


New York Studio: 500 Carnegie Hall 











MUSICAL COURIER 


Haig Gudenian Settles in New York 


Haig Gudenian, news reports of whose European recitals 
have appeared from time to time in the Musica CourIEr, 
is now in America and_has settled in New York, although 
he hardly expects to take an active part in the recital world 
before next season. 

Mr. Gudenian, a native Armenian, is a violinist and com- 
poser and has set himself for his task in life the introduction 
of the music of the ancient East to Occidental audiences. 
This he has done through numerous original cx yMpositions, 
arrangements, and transcriptions, all founded upon the native 
ancient folk-music of Eastern countries which he has visited 
for the sake of collecting their ancient folk lore and folk 
music. Besides his native Armenia, the countries investigated 
by Mr. Gudenian include Syria, Turkey, Asia Minor, Bul- 
garia, Roumania, Egypt, and the Caucasus. 

Unknown here, he has made a decided impression in 
Europe and Great’ Britain, where he has repeatedly given 
recitals. His particular. champion in Germany is the well- 
known music writer, Dr. Weissmann, who said of him: 
“Violinist and composer in one person! Gudenian, without 
doubt a fine mind, brings us a synthesis of Oriental com- 
position. Though he appears so European himself, what 
he produces before us is not disguised European, but pure 
eee from the East. It is nearest to synagogue music, at 
times in free recitative, then again in positive metrical style. 
As an interpreter of his pieces for the violin he is a tone 
poet. A singular and noteworthy, inwardly clever phenom- 
enon in our otherwise jazz- diseased world.” 

Henri Prunieres, editor of La Revue Musicale, and prob- 
ably the best known among French writers of music today, 
also gave Mr. Gudenian high praise: “Mr. Gudenian is not 
only a remarkable virtuoso violinist, but at the same time a 


HAIG GUDENIAN 


and originality. Oriental, 
same way that he speaks 


composer full of sensitiveness 
educated in European style, in the 
with facility the languages of the Orient and the Occident, 
he possesses the technic of these two artistic worlds and 
reconciles them in very subtle compositions. He borrows 
from the Orient its scales, modes, infinitely varied rhythms, 
and above all, its subjects of inspiration, and from the 
Occident the polyphonic harmony. The violinistic scripture 
of Mr. Gudenian is very original and he makes use of it 
with extreme ability. This music is not only picturesque 
but also very touching and his recital was a very beautiful 
concert. The Orient is perhaps destined to play the same 
role which was reserved to antiquity in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to provoke a new renaissance.” 

The London critics devoted a good deal of attention to 
him. Best known of them all, Ernest Newman, wrote in 
the London Sunday Times: “Mr. Gudenian, I believe, has 
been making something of a stir in London musical circles. 
His own peculiar style of composition is undeniably fas- 
cinating and exhales a subtle and strangely moving odour ;” 
while Alfred Kalisch said in the London Daily News: “He 
has a beautiful tone, and he is a complete master of the 
special technic necessitated by the unusual tuning of his 
violin.” 

He has been received no less 
places where he has played, and he 
not ordinarily on the concert giver’s list, 
nople, Tiflis, Alexandria, Egypt, Bucharest, and Sophia. 
season he will play extensively in recital here. 


enthusiastically at other 
has visited many cities 
such as Constanti- 


Next 


Guilmant Organ School Opens for Winter Term 


The Guilmant Organ School reopened for the winter term 
last Tuesday with a full enrollment. The master class 
under Dr. Carl and the class in voice culture as an aid 
to organists under Edgar Schofield were resumed on Wednes- 
day. Dr. Carl spent the holiday vacation in Washington 
and the other members of the faculty have returned to take 
up their work. At the final students’ recital of the fall term, 
December 28, the following program was played: Three 
compositions by Bach—the Prelude and Fugue in C minor, 
the chorale, in Dulci Jubile, and Cathedral prelude in E 
minor, played by the Misses Irma Clark, Pearl Haug, and 
Helen Torbert, respectively; Handel's Tempo di Gavotta, 
played by John Stamm Irwin; the Fantasia in E flat of 
Saint-Saens, played by Frances Anson; Hollin’s Intermezzo 
in D flat, played by Kenneth Yost; Mendelssohn’s sonata 
in C minor, played by Sumner A. Jackson ; Mulet’s Carillon 
Sortie, played by George William Volkel, and two other 
3ach compositions—Prelude and Fugue in B flat and sonata 
in E flat—played by Helen Reichard and Daisy M. Herring- 
ton 


Massell Is Opera Advisor 


James Massell, eminent vocal instructor, has joined the 
New York Civic Opera Company as advisor in the selection 
of singers. The New York Civic Opera Company is soon 
to go south on a six weeks’ tour. Its first performance 
will take place at Daytona Beach, Fla., February 28. The 
company wi il visit Gainesville and Jacksonville, Fia., Savan- 
nah, Ga., Columbia, S. C:, Richmond, Va., and other cities 


January 13, 1927 
with which Maurice Frank, the impresario of the company, 
is negotiating. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils Give Costume Recital 


The annual costume recital of the Jessie Fenner Hill 
Studio Club took place in the Green Room of the Hotel 
McAlpin on January 6. Individually the club members gave 
evidence of excellent voice and marked histrionic ability; 
their colorful costumes were in keeping with the character 
of their interpretations, adding much to the genuine effective- 
ness of the whole. 

The Jessie Fenner Hill 
number of familiar selections of 
trio comprises Anne Staudt, soprano; Dorothea Brandt, 
mezzo-soprano, and Mary G. Leard, contralto. Their voices 
blended delightfully and they sang with a unity and harmony 
that brought them warm applause. Each sang solos in 
later groups, Miss Leard pleasing greatly with her warm, 
full contralto, and with the charm and vivacity of her per- 
sonality in flaming Gypsy numbers. Miss Staudt displayed 
agility of voice and nice tonal quality in an aria from Mme. 
Chrysantheme, Messager, and Brahe’s Japanese Love Song. 
Miss Brandt was an artistic figure in two Indian songs of 
Woodforde-Finden, her voice disclosing a pleasing texture 
and easy flowing tone. Georgianna Moore sang three chil- 
dren’s songs in a naive and juvenile manner. Mary E. 
Kelly was appreciatively received in three lovely numbers 
by Griffes, Haydn Wood, and Dunn. Emily Steiner did 
the Spanish senorita to perfection with Esperon’s La Es- 
panolita and two others of similar character; while Adele 
Puster’s presentation of Gounod’s Ave Maria met with the 
approval of all, rivalled by her rendition of Saint-Saéns, The 
Swan. Janet Shair was the wild young Russian of the pro- 
gram and looked stunning in her Cossack costume ; her inter- 
pretation in Moussorgsky’s Hopak was inspiring for its 
verve and dash and complete surrender to the spirit of the 
theme. Miss Shair, together with Irma Hahn, concluded 
the program with two humorous Negro numbers, consider- 
ably adding to the amusement with their mirth-provoking 
antics. Shella Fryer displayed a lovely well-rounded voice 
in Saint-Saens, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Sam- 
son and Delilah, and was called upon for an encore. In 
addition to the singers, Marietta Bitter, harpist, offered 
several splendid solos and some incidental accompaniments, 
while Anca Seidlova provided pianistic background for the 
participants and with nimble fingers added a piano solo to 
the completion of the program. Dancing followed. 


ETHEL GROW 


CONTRALTO 
Specialist in Tone Production 


“She has a fine diction, therefore there was a differ- 
ence whether the songs were in English or not. We 
like our own tongue best when easily understood.’’— 
New York World. 


200 West 57th St., New York 


Phone: Circle 10117 


= WESSELL STUDIOS 


Production-Coaching 
CONCERT 
Voices Heard by Appointment 


Chickering Hall Flrsnce Weve” 29 West 57th St., New York 


LOUISE HUNTER 


—SOPRANO— 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Address: Loulse Hunter Management 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
AMERICAN BARITONE 
Returns to America for concerts during January, February 


and March only—after an absence of two years. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Brunswick Records 


ANTONIO 


GORTIS 


TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 
VICTOR RECORDS 


Trio opened the program with a 
Southern character. This 
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KARL HEINRICH 


premier dancer and director of the Hein- 
rich Concert Dancers. Director of the 
Heinrich Normal School of Dance Arts. 


Ballet Master, Character, Toe, Interpretive, 
Pantomime and Ballroom Dancing 


535 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Telephone Grant 9872 
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Shuberts Present The Nightingale 
Nightingale, a 
at the 


Shubert presented The 
Jenny Lind, 


Messrs. 
romance based on the Life of 
Theater on Monday night, January 3, 
cast headed by Eleanor Painter, and 
Lupino, Tom Wise and Ralph Errolle. 
it must be stated that it would be 
singers than Miss Painter and Mr. 


can army officer, with whom the 
love—in the play. 
who has provided a mighty fine book, 


house, responsible for the lyrics—an 


Mme. 


Englishman in the service of Queen Victoria. 
the engagement was broken off, and the singer: subse- 
quently married her faithful accompanist and friend of all 
one 
German, ( 
after losing his 
her assisting tenor, 
“passed out of the. picture.” 
was 
Student- Prince 
the Shubert: productions have 
Nightingale is no ex 
forty 
and 
that would be difficult 
came 
the 
back 
last act was most effective. 
charming 
looked in the billowy silken costumes of that period (1850) 
in the 
polka. 
and refreshingly so, but also had 
intelligence and showed it in their singing, each seeming to 
must be 
that in the better class musical comedies of today one 
various studios, 
Musical com- 


play, 


times, Otto Goldschmidt. In the final act, 
led to believe the singer will marry the 
Gurnee having married a year previous, 
belief in Jenny Lind. Signor Belletti, 
also has, so to speak, 
Throughout the performance, the singing 
good. oa since the male chorus of The 
took New York by surprise, 
had a similar body of singers. The 
ception. It has a male chorus of about 
who drill remarkably well between times, 
a tonal beauty and finesse 
In the second act, their piece de resistence 
Negro Spirituals, which brought down 
justly ! Again their singing from 
curtain fell on the 
the chorus of girls 


So. 


be forgotten. How 
about 


the 


and how gracefully they moved 
the popular dance of that time 
they not only were pretty, 
have to her credit a serviceable voice. It 
many aspiring vocal students from the 
what admirable training they are receiving. 
edy today is a haven for youngsters, 
perience is theirs for the trying. 
The last time the writer saw Miss 
Chiffon Girl. She seems now to be in the 
dition in years. She looked the part of 
when she sang she did extremely well, 
ing full and resonant and well produced. 
on the program to sing Comin’ Thro’ the 
well scene, but she was heard in The Last 
mer, which was exquisitely done. 
In May Moon, the popular duet 
Errolle, both did very artistic work. 
be made of how true to life the 
room scene are in the life of 
To them the 
Ralph Errolle, recently a member 
Opera Company, is a valuable addition 
stage. He is the possessor of a voice of 
quality, sings with good style and effect, 


she 


of 


with 
featuring 
From the 
hard to find two better 
Errolle. 
unusually well and fitted snugly into their respective parts 
of Jenny Lind and Captain Rex Gurnee, the young Ameri- 
Swedish singer 
According: to the authors 
and P. G. 
effort 
adhere, as far as possible, to the historical sequences, 
out doing violence to the characters depicted.” 
Lind was supposed to have been in love with a young 


Was 


and a 


Painter was 
best vocal con 
Jenny Lind, and 
her upper notes be 

She 
Rye 
Rose 


sings 
Mention also should 
happenings of the 
a present day prima donna. 
real humor of the occasion was given home. 
the 
to the 
admirable 
and looked hand- 
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some in his uniform. 
permit. But his wig 
down ?—should be 
appearance. 


Tom Wise, 


musical 3 


J ylson 
an excellent 
Stanley 
out-set 


at home in the 


well in the part of that 
fell to Stanley Lupino, 


» 
soth . 
comedian, who has the 


sang 
ner in Violet Carson, late of 
born comedian, 
was shown. in the trio in the 
word, too, for the singing 
whose typical open Italian 
the audience. William 


falls in 
3olton, 
Woden- 
made to 
“with- 
reality 


Guy 


In 

The 
rit, 
be discov ered. 


score by Armand 


As in.the 


is therefore 


Captain Waltz 


numbers were: 
Ships, with a comic song, 
highly amusing as sung by 
also, must be listed among 

There come to 
ance is too long 
make it less draggy, 
eral Gurnee over-acted very 
Nightingale is enjoyable to 
seeing and hearing. 


unusually 


virile voices 
sing with 
to match. 
with the 
house—and 
stage as the 
Nor must 
they 


The “ 
the air 
casting 
empire 


Family” of 
every Sunday 
studio of the 
on January 9. The 
intricacy 
In 


y of out to the Middle West, 
addition, of two southern stations 
WSB, Atlanta, Ga. By 
members to the vast Capitol 
has arranged a group of 


added 
finds 
and of the 


tions sunny 


fount of ex- ten stations. 


The 


in 


of January 1, the feature 
in Ermine with Corinne 
teresting, it did not take 
ance of the program. 

Marche Slav, 
throughout. Then came the 
ate music, followed by the 
ward-to frolic of Joseph 
numbers of last week, the 
the ballet and Male Quartet 
The Enchanted Forest, 
Nickolas Daks and the 
in by the quartet, Fay 
tion to the program, 


was down 
in the fare 
of Sum- The 


Mr. 


with 


bed- 


Metropolitan 
legitimate 
tenor 
the 


He acted as well as his. part would 
was 
remedied, because it 
part of 
appeared here some time ago in a play of that name, 
famous 
that irresistible rough and tumble 
Ce apacity 
laugh by just looking at him. 
The Student 
she dances well and sings rather 
first scene of 


method 
Tucker 
pathetic, and revealed a_ voice 
Vecsey 
but whether his tunes will become popular is yet to 
He has given the singers plenty to do and 
music that requires good singers. } 
Song, 


Lupino. 
these. | 
mind only two criticisms: 
and could easily 
and Lucius Henderson as Major Gen 
considerably. 
the 


Major Bowes’ “Family” Travels South 


Major Edward Bowes, 
evening 
Capitol 
area 
group of artists, extending along the 
has been enlarged by the 
WHAS, 
way 
“Family” 
special 
cluding songs and selections typical of the spirit and tradi 
Southland. 
southern stations enlarges the 


At the Mark Strand 


Again the Mark Strand presented a fine bill, 
picture 
Griffith. 

away 

overture 

Alois Reiser having his men well in 
Topical Review, 
now 

Plunkett, 

clever Box of 

do some 
effectively 
ballet. 

Adler and 


Trado 
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it his own hair plastered 
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detracts from his 


fae having 


did 


comedy 


Jarnum, 


character. The 
for making his audience 
had a clever little part 
Prince; a sual 
cleverly, as 
the first act \ 
Dneproff as Belletto, 
of singing quite won 
Goldschmidt was sym 
agreeable quality. 

a high standard of 


He 


Ivan 
George 
the brilliant 
Bernardo 
of the 
favor. 
ferent 
feature, 


as 
of 
is of 
He 
from 
The most favored of the 
May Moon .and Two Little 
Doesn’t Know, which was 
Once in September, 


per form- 


so as to 


the 
be cut in places, 


esting and 
Queena 
treats. The 


Otherwise The 


extreme and well worth 


Turso, 


Pauline 


which gladdens of apes 


stage and broad 
Theater, increased its aerial 
reached by this popular 
Atlantic seaboard and 


from the 
13, by F. 


De 
Mandolin, 


S TRAN 
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Kiddon, 


L’Amour 


is 
the 
a new 
organ selections closed the 


1e Biltmore 
Mario, 
trio of 
responded warmly, 
luncheon hour 


BROADWAY AT 
47th STREET 
DIR. JOSEPH PLUNKETT 
15th 

illiam Fox presents 


“THE MUSIC MASTER” 


with LOIS MORAN, ALEC B. FRANCIS, 
NEIL HAMILTON, NORMAN TREVOR 
STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


etc. | Miller, in | 
oujour L’Amour by 
down on the program as 
came in for his share of the audiences 
amusing and offering refreshingly dif 
ordinary type of artist Following the 
Mayer cartoon, Tripping the 

entertaining bill. 


Hotel Biltmore Musicale 

Musical Morning was a particularly intet 
imulative occasion, with Moriz 
and Dorothea Flexer to furnish the tonal 
artists were in fine form, the audience 
and encores were as plentiful as neat 
would permit 
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DeAngelis and Ruisi in Concert 
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grand 
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addition 
Louisville, Ky.; and 
welcoming these new 
circle, Major Bowes 
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total 
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The addition of 


Capitol chain to a 
An 


phase of 


ye k 
Lady 


for the 
of .which was The 
While the film was in 
from the merit of the bal 
was Tschaikowsky’s 
hand 
with appropri 
interestingly-looked-for 
which included two 
Sailors in which 
excellent work, and 


Violin 
By Henry 
outstanding 
Violin 
ae ms surrounding the 
principles of 
Violin playing 
It has received well merited praise from noted Violin 
ists such as— 
Arthur Hartmann 
Jacques Gordon 
Alexander Bloch 
Otto Fessler 


Bow 
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Technic 
$1.50 


dealing with particular 
Devoted exclusively to the 
Bow and th ype ager 
Available in all of 


Price: 
work this 


artistry 


its technic stages 


Louis Persinger 
Hugo Kortschak 
Paul Vernon 
Adolf Weidig 
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set, with Mlle. Klemova, 
The finale was participated 
Ted Bradford, an addi 
Twins, skilful dancers, 
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RALPH ANGELL 


COMPANIST 
125 22d wit” Jackson Helghts. L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


MME. LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Mgt. Lillian Croxton, Hotel Hamilton 
West 73rd Street New York City 








Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N J 


= ‘ ROWLE Studio 


25 Fort 
Washing- 

ones Soloist, Cathedral 

St. John the Divine 





ton Ave. 


Phone: Wash 
Heights 0517 





VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





THE CHARLES TAMME SCHOOL FOR SINGING 


Under the Personal Direction of Mr. Charles Tamme, Tenor 
Director of the Vocal Art Club and of the Hempstead Methodist Episcopal Church Chorus Choir 
Auditions by appointment 


2231 Broadway, New York 


Telephone: Trafalgar 3614 








(FRANK) 


Composer-Planist 
Voice Building 


(ERNESTO), 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Planist and Aap go Specializing In 


Interpretation and Technique 





STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK 





Fall Term Begins September Ist 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 | 








Antonio 4 e LI Baritone 


Personal Representative: Mrs. John W.Lyman 


New York. 
Piano 


Langwell Hotel, Bryant 1847 


Hardman 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studic: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 





MARK 


MARKOFF 


Leading Russian Tenor, 
iflis Opera 


VOCAL STUDIOS: 


31 WEST 89th STREET 
.Tel. Schuyler 3222 


ROSEMARY 


|| Coloratura Soprano 


ART CONCERT SERVICE 
617 Steinway Hall, New York City 





Chicago, III. 
VIOLIN 


DORWIN’S 10510 


A School of Individual Instruction 
528/72 Penn St. Reading, Pa. 


MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Theatrical Singers’ Troubles — 
Studie : Chickering Hall, 29 W. Sith St. Studie 7A N.Y. 19 


MARGUERITE POTTER 


singer 
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pedagogue, will deliver 
“The Vocal 
Wednesday evenings beginning January 12th at 
8.30. Admission by card only. Address: Sec- 
retary, $17 Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


and vocal 


lecture on Problem,” 





'GERMANY’S FOREMOST | 
OPERATIC BUREAU 


official 


Berlir 
Munich 
German 
and 


representative: 
Placing artists with 
Dresden and all other leading 
opera houses Also Barcelona 

Madrid Correspondence in English. 


MERTENS, BERLIN 


Dorotheen Strasse 


Special 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


342 West 56th Street 
15 East Ninth Street 
15 East 38th Street 

342 WEST 56th STREET 
Two, three, five room studio suites, having house- 
keeping facilities, with one or two baths, at 
moderate rentals. 
15 East 38th Street, ed studios rented by the 
hour, Lexington 101 





YOUNG MAN, pianist-teacher, excellent 
musical background, graduate large music 





school, member faculty three years, Euro- 
pean study leading masters, desires to af- 
filiate with music — school. Address : 
“W. E. D.” care of Musicat Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—CELLO—Landolfi, % size, 
splendid condition, wonderful tone. 
VIOLA—Storioni, 1785, excellent state and 
tone. VIOLA—Ceruti, 1803, beautiful in- 
strument. Certificates of authenticity. 
Reasonable prices. Address: “L. 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


TO RENT PART TIME, attractively 
furnished studio with piano, reception 
room, and lavatory. Most desirable for 
teaching. To be seen by appointment 
4 West 40th Street. New York. Tele- 
phone Longacre 9127 


| METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
| STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 








office with 
entrance to .sublet, Steinway 
furnished or. unfurnished, including 
telephone and if desired part time stenog 
rapher-secretary experienced booking 
artists. | Write Becker, Room 1619 
telephone Circle 3501. 
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teacher of New York, has 
e time of payment for tuition 
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In speaking of opera, Miss Williams said, “I practically 
never encourage a student to consider studying for opera and 
am perfectly frank to tell them the difficulties on the road 
to success for those who are ambitious to become opera 
stars. I want to say to every student that the singing pro 
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its characteristic during the fourteen years (1908-1921) 
when he was the favorite baritone at the Metropolitan 
Opera and one of the most popular concert singers Amer- 
ica has known. In 1921 he retired to his home in Cesen- 
atico, one of the cities on the Adriatic Coast of Italy, a 

favorite summer and bathing resort, but so active a per- 
sonality as his did not remain quiet for long. He began 
to make guest appearances in his famous roles abroad. 
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ple anning on having a career, are health, courage 
with the latter almost any obstacle can 
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Engaged to Conduct Summer Master Class in Voice 
Musical College 


Though born in Naples, Amato spent much of his young 
life along the Istrian coast and at Fiume, then under Aus- 
trian rule, and became familiar with the German language. 
He was summoned as guest to leading German opera 
houses, including Berlin and Vienna, where he sang the 
title role in Boris Goudonoff ; also to Dresden, Bremen, and 
Chemnitz. Other places in which he appeared included 
Fiume and Barcelona. Two years ago he sought still more 
activity and began visiting Nice in the winters, where he 
opened a studio. He met with so much success in the two 
winters he taught there, especially with his American pu- 
pils, that he was moved to return to America, where he 
had spent so many happy years. 

“I am very happy indeed to be back in New York,” said 
he to a Musicat Courter staff writer. “To tell the truth, 
I lived here so many years and made so many acquaint- 
ances that I feel more at home here than in Italy. I go 
along the streets here in the center of town and meet a 
friend or an acquaintance every block, as you might say, 
while I was away from Italy so long that the same is by no 
means true in Milan or even in my home town, Cesenatico. 

“T have wanted to return here for a long time, but the 
invitation from the Chicago Musical College to conduct 
a master class in voice next summer finally really started me. 
This will begin in June and ends August 5. Like most of 
the master class directors there, I shall offer one scholar- 
ship during the season to the most promising woman sing- 
er among the candidates for my class and one to the best 
among the men. 

“In the meanwhile, I have opened a studio here in New 
York at the Ansonia, where I live. Here too I shall offer 
a scholarship of one lesson each week to one man and to 
one woman. You have—and this is no mere complimentary 
phrase—the best vocal material in the world in America 
today. My class will be strictly limited in number and I 
can only undertake to teach the best material I can find. 
It is my hope that I may some day be able to develop here 
one of your native singers who will enjoy such gracious 
favor as the American public always bestowed on me when 
I was active here as a singer.” 
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Benefit for Jewish Paper 
Titta Ruffo, baritone; Frances Sebel, soprano; Eddy 
3rown, violinist, and Oscar Nicastro, cellist, appeared at 
the benefit concert given by the Jewish Daily Forward, at 
Mecca Temple, January 8. 
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